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NEW AFRICA 


AND THE ETERNAL WORD 


“An experience which does not totally revolutionize the moral standards is 
not genuine conversion. We ought to pray and work for the conviction which 
brings real repentance and faith...’’ 
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By TONY WILMOT 


ies TIME TO TIME it is good to sit back and take 
stock of the African situation as a whole. Otherwise 
it is far too easy to get the attention so firmly fixed 
on a particular work among a particular group of 
people that we lose sight of God’s strategy. 

Broad movements are in process over the whole 
African continent and we are wise to put the mis- 
sionary task in the setting of these movements. Dif- 
ferent stages of political and educational develop- 
ment have been reached in different parts but the 
same patterns and processes are constantly repeated. 
The growth of nationalism and the social changes 
which accompany it are very similar from place to 
place. 

Among these great political and social changes 
occurring in Africa today, one of the most important 
things is that leadership by the traditional rulers is 
giving place to leadership by the educated. This is 
destined to have a radical effect on God’s work, on 
the growth of the church, on the spread of the 
gospel. 

This new educated leadership is usually young in 
years and not always so responsible or restrained as 
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an older generation might be. But the new leaders 
are intelligent young men who prove very responsive 
to any sympathetic and understanding approach. 
Through their press, their political organizations and 
their outside affiliations these young educated leaders 
are spreading their own ideologies and daily increas- 
ing their influence. Therefore they represent a 
strategic mission field to which the Christian church 
ought to be devoting special attention. As yet, very 
few men or women with a real testimony for Christ 
are found among the educated classes. 

Most of these educated Africans, apart from pro- 
fessing Mohammedans, are nominal Christians. They 
have, in the main, been educated in mission schools 
and are quite happy to call themselves Christians. 
Any exceptions to this generalization occur in areas 
where there is a revulsion against Christianity. 

We must shake ourselves out of that state of mind 
in which we are content to go on turning out 
nominal Christians from the mission schools, and 
must learn to discern when there is a genuine work 
of the Spirit of God. The natural charm, the tradi- 
tional good manners and the good-natured friendli- 
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ness of Africans too easily deceive us. We think 
these things are evidences of spiritual life. Instead 
they may hide moral and spiritual bankruptcy. 

The trouble starts at school—even at a mission 
school. There the main tenets of Christianity are 
tacitly accepted. Students agree with polite and 
friendly conformity to this clearly superior religion. 
The main features of Christianity are readily ab- 
sorbed by the memory and assumed by the mind. 

But that does not carry the battle to the con- 
science or the convictions. 

Students in mission schools tend to make profes- 
sions of faith in a set of doctrines which must be 
right because the school authorities say they are. 
Although such respect for authority is laudable, it 
is not Christian faith. 

Many of these young people may be genuinely 
zealous for the Christian religion as they know it. 
So their teachers and missionaries are all the more 
disappointed when, a few years later, it becomes 
evident that they have no dynamic message to pass 
on to others and that the things of this world are 
assuming primacy in their lives. 

Why does this happen? 

Because their zeal was not born of genuine re- 
pentance, faith and new birth. 

When they moved on from the mission school to 
a university, or into a secular career, they found 
that Christianity was given less prominence in the 
general scheme of things. With their great ability 
to adapt themselves to a surrounding climate of 
opinion, they began to give it less prominence in 
their own lives. Eventually a conscious effort begins, 
attempting to achieve a synthesis among Christi- 
anity, local traditions, Western materialism and de- 
based moral standards. Vast numbers of nominal 
Christians, whose genuine friendliness and attrac- 
tiveness of personality would readily lead us to 





believe that they belong to the family of the twice- 
born, are privately practicing immorality and per- 
suading themselves that God meant them to do so. 

If we are to win such Africans for Christ, it is 
not generous to assume that they already belong to 
Him. It is in their own interest—and it is vital to 
their salvation—that those who desire and work for 
their conversion should remember that regular, even 
devoted attendance at church is not salvation; good 
manners do not imply a clean heart; friendliness 
and outward cheerfulness may betray a readiness 
for the gospel but are not necessarily its fruits; abil- 
ity to speak of Christian things without embarrass- 
ment reveals the climate in which a man was brought 
up but does not prove that Christ has entered his 
heart. 

In the moral and ethical sphere, the standards are 
such that there is much dishonesty, promiscuity, 
irresponsibility and undependability. It is tempting 
to excuse these things on account of local back- 
ground. We make that excuse in order to avoid 
blaming ourselves for our failure to preach the gos- 
pel in the power of the Spirit. 

An experience which does not totally revolutionize 
the moral standards is not genuine conversion, and 
we ought to pray and work for the conviction which 
brings real repentance and faith rather than press 
for easy “decisions.” Nominal Christians—whether 
they look to baptism or to a “decision” as their 
claim to the name of Christian — have little con- 
science about their moral standards. Yet they are 
open to the conviction of the Holy Spirit; there are 
educated African Christians today who can testify 
that when they were most vehemently defending 
their immorality while calling themselves Christians, 
God convinced them of sin and brought them to the 
awful realization that they were lost. Then they 
found pardon, peace and power through the blood 
of Jesus Christ. 

We have failed too often to win educated Africans 
for Christ because we have failed to recognize the 
emptiness of a nominal profession of the Christian 
faith, and because we have not noticed that their 
great qualities of friendliness have hidden moral 
laxity. But there is another reason for our failure— 
perhaps more important. 

With their good manners many Africans have 
suppressed their decided feelings of distress at real 
or apparent discrimination against their color. Edu- 
cated Africans are more sensitive on this matter than 
the uneducated. And we whites have a lot more 
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prejudice than we think we have: Africans notice 
it in us before we notice it in ourselves. 

We blame other whites for paternalism but we 
fail to notice it in ourselves. Our values are often 
those of our civilization rather than those of our 
faith. We are prejudiced against African scales of 
values, not because they are un-Christian but be- 
cause they are un-American. 

We don’t kill the prejudice in us by becoming 
missionaries. Nothing kills prejudice except the dis- 
placing power of real love. 

Africans have an uncanny way of knowing 
whether you really love them or not. You can’t kid 
them. The marks of real love are many: love is free 
of prejudices, love does not boss, love gets right 
alongside, love is as willing to learn as to teach, love 
is willing to sympathize and understand, love is 
never “shocked,” love is never censorious, love is 
never out of place, love is a language all men can 
understand, love is humble. 

In humility we have to accept the fact that the 
modern educated African is resistant to the tradi- 
tional missionary approach, whether American or 
European. To him it smacks of paternalism. And 
he is resentful of discrimination—the mission sta- 
tion is a “white settlement” separated from the local 
town or village by a decent distance or a large com- 
pound. That may be a superficial judgment, but the 
point is that it is a judgment commonly held in the 
minds of the educated. 

The real problem is, of course, deeper and much 
more complex. Historically, most mission stations 
were necessarily set up as “parish HQ” with the gen- 
eral responsibility for all Christian witness in a wide 
area. That has meant, in practice, responsibility for 
a population which in the main is illiterate. Few 
missionaries have been specially trained for, or 
allocated to, the specialized work of winning the 
educated, the new African intelligentsia. So the 
intelligentsia have been left out in the cold. 

The marvel of the whole situation is that educated 
Africans remain highly responsive to the gospel 
when it is rightly presented, and those few who are 
doing a spiritual work among them are proving that 
“the field is white unto harvest.” The three big 
things that must be learned by everyone who would 
work fruitfully in this harvest field are the practice 
of love, the use of modern methods, and the ways 
of the Spirit of God in men’s souls. 

We Christians of all races have a lot more to learn 
about real love. Some of us are too good at laying 
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on a kind of professional love. That repels people: 
it does not attract them. It springs from a sense of 
superiority. Real love springs from a conviction of 
inferiority. When I loathe myself with the genuine, 
heart-breaking conviction that I am the chief of 
sinners, I know from the bottom of my heart that 
the other man is better than I am—and that makes 
it easy to love him. 

We need to go right to the Holy Spirit for that 
conviction of our own loathsomeness. False humil- 
ity is worse than pride. True humility is born of a 
spirit bruised and broken by the Holy God. And 
true humility is the birth-place of true love. Our 
prejudices, our criticism of others, our lack of in- 
terest in them: all these things are slaughtered by 
the conviction of the worse state of our own hearts. 
The more we loathe ourselves the more we will love 
others. 

Love is translated into practice as we get along- 
side people. Educated Africans — like intelligent 
people anywhere — love to answer questions about 
their own lives and interests. And we all have so 
much to learn from them. Love shows itself in a 
genuine desire to learn, a genuine interest in the 
other man, a watchful sensitivity to his likes and 
dislikes, a sympathy for his real needs, a strong 
sense of pity (without criticism) for the distorted 
attempts to meet those needs which have led him to 
sin. Love is ever asking questions. It arouses an 
interest before it preaches. It calls forth a respond- 
ing love. 

If we are to win educated Africans for Christ we 
must use the methods which give the maximum 
opportunity for an operation of this love that gets 
right alongside, on a level with the other person. 
We must destroy the pedestals that put us up above 
other people—particularly the pedestals that make 
us different on account of our color. A most effec- 
tive method of destroying pedestals, getting along- 
side and carrying out fruitful evangelism among the 
educated of any country—and it has been proved 
effective among Africans—is the holiday camp or 
house party. 

The way to run a Christian camp or house party 
in Africa is to select a group of people who are de- 
voted to Christ, know what it means to be born 
again, have no prejudices about race or color, who 
personally usually include both Africans and whites 
among their friends, and are of one mind in the 
things of the Lord. Then gather the young educated 
Africans of secondary school level and upwards. Use 








English (French in French Africa) as the camp 
language and mix the tribes from all over the coun- 
try in which you work. Their education is in Eng- 
lish (or French) and they like to use it. It is widely 
known and used among the educated. English is 
richer and more capable of the expression of Biblical 
and spiritual truths than many African languages. 
Put a Christian in charge of each dormitory of 
campers (and make sure he sleeps on the same kind 
of bed, even if it is only a mat on the floor). Eat 
together, African food—which, properly organized, 
can provide an adequate, tasty and varied diet. Love 
the campers and live with them. Then, when the 
pedestals have all gone, preach the gospel to them. 

Another method of winning the educated for 
Christ is by Christian literature, produced with the 
help of truly born again African Christians. Again, 
the English and French languages can be widely 
used. The English language African Challenge has 
a wide ministry in British territories in Africa. 
Envol in the French Janguage has a similar ministry 
in French territories. The New Nation in the Eng- 
lish language has a growing circulation on the Gold 
Coast. Of these, African Challenge has been longest 
established, and has developed a counselling depart- 
ment, and has arrangements with its parent mission 
which enable it to provide correspondence courses 
and personal follow-up. It has become an effective 
evangelistic force. 

Other modern methods—including such films as 
those produced by the Moody Institute of Science— 
are valuable in Africa. 

Many of the Christian organizations and methods 
with which we are familiar in other lands barely 
exist in Africa. For instance, while nominal Chris- 
tians have formed student societies in the universi- 
ties, there are as yet few groups of really born again 
people who have formed “Christian unions” or 
“chapters” in their colleges and schools. Why? 
First, because hitherto there have been too few real 
Christians. Second, because although there are now 
some real Christians, in many cases there is no one 
suitably trained, experienced and equipped to guide 
them. This points to a two-fold need: the need for 
specialized missionaries devoted to working among 
the educated, and the need for real Christians to 
take teaching posts in schools and colleges other than 


those run by evangelical missions. One keen Chris- 
tian on the staff of a secular or nominally Christian 
school may be worth half a dozen on the staff of a 
wholly Christian-staffed school. Such a Christian 
teacher guides a small group of genuine Christians 
who stand out against the secular or nominally 
Christian majority—perhaps against a background 
of mockery from their classmates—whose boldness 
in testimony will mold them into leadership in God’s 
work tomorrow. 

Such specialized missionaries and strategically 
placed Christian workers will produce the African 
Christian leaders who are needed. We have pro- 
duced all too few in the past. 

We have tried to nurture Christians in a protected 
atmosphere instead of saving sinners from the full 
worldliness of the world, 

We have forgotten the ways of the Spirit of God. 

Christ said that the first work of the Spirit of 
God would be to convince men of sin. I have seen 
Africans—professing Christians—come under deep 
conviction of sin after years of self-satisfied living 
at a low moral level. I have seen them take Christ 
into their lives. I have watched the transformation 
of their characters. I know that there is no limit 
to what God can do with them. The need in Africa 
today is for preachers who will preach the Word of 
God in the confidence that it will be wielded by the 
Spirit of God as a two-edged sword, bringing con- 
viction of sin, repentance and that cry for mercy 
without which the word “salvation” is shorn of its 
real meaning. 

Educated Africa waits for the men and women of 
God who, in the professions, business, government 
and commerce, as well as in the missionary societies, 
will get alongside and present the gospel of God’s 
love by life and lip and printing press in such a 
way that the Holy Spirit will be able to bring men 
and women to genuine repentance and faith. 

In these rapidly developing countries of Africa 
openings exist for men and women who desire to 
labor in the harvest field of the educated Africans, 
the leaders of tomorrow in this young continent now 
on the threshold of political maturity. 

To enter this field with the right vision and with 
a consuming passion for souls is to play a vital part 
in God’s grand strategy. END 
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By Hector Timourian 
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THE 
WHO 
HAD 


PEOPLE 


NO SHADOW 


I, A LARGE city lived a strange group of people 
without any shadow, even at three o'clock on a 
bright summer afternoon. 

“Look,” people would whisper, “they cast no 
shadow.” 

At first the reaction of others to this small group 
was a mixture of foreboding and strangeness with, 
perhaps, a trace of envy. 

These people claimed that as they fed on light 
(light which was invisible to the rest of the people) 
their bodies became saturated. This made them 
translucent to ordinary light, and caused them to 
lose their shadows. 

The passage of time resulted in an increase in 
the size of the group, with a corresponding change 
in their social acceptance. 

The day finally came when everyone in the city 
was talking respectfully about the “Shadowless 
People.” 

They would walk up and down the streets so that 
everybody would notice that they were Shadowless 
People. 
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So matters stood until the Calamitous Event. 

It was like this. 

A general increase in the city’s population 
brought about an unexpected problem: the area 
became plagued with smog. The result was that 
everyone became the same — people with shadows 
and Shadowless People—for without a clear sky, 
no one cast a shadow. 

The Shadowless People soon lost their unique 
identity and their popularity dwindled. The city 
began to forget them. 

Emergency measures were necessary to meet the 
Calamitous Event, and so some of them went out at 
night and stood under street lights so that their 
shadowlessness would again become obvious. 

This was at best a poor solution. 

For one thing, their shadowlessness was not easily 
seen under such conditions and the difference was 
no longer startling. Then too, there was the dis- 
tressing fact that there were few people around at 
night to observe. Mostly bums and people with other 
things than shadowlessness on their minds. 

Their distinctness lost, the Shadowless People be- 


came discouraged and disinterested, and began to 
fade away into the general population. 


The Leaders called a council to deal with the 
problem, for they knew that they were still different 
from the rest of the population, but they wanted to 
figure out a way to make their distinctness apparent 
again. A simple solution was suggested (by a re- 
spected professor): All of the Shadowless People 
should begin to wear a colored arm band. “Is not 
the spectrum, by analysis, composed of colors?” 


This suggestion carried the council, although it 
did not settle all the problems. Immediately the 
question arose: What color should the band be? 


Some wanted red, others yellow, and a compro- 
mising group suggested orange. The more daring 
held out for fluorescent pink. Since they were un- 
able to come to an agreement, each leader left the 
council determined to persuade his followers to wear 
his color. 


Soon the people of the city began to notice some- 
thing new: men and women were walking around 
with pretty arm bands sewed on their sleeves. These 
colorful bands were quite attractive, and since no- 
body seemed to know exactly what an arm band 
stood for, they became quite the fad. The Shadow. 
less People became still more frustrated, for this 
change in the climate of fashion gave them neither 
the distinctness nor the notoriety that they craved. 
Now everybody wore a band! 

There was one group of Shadowless People who 
didn’t have these frustrating experiences. They 
were too busy to bother with arm bands. They were 
busy teaching others how to feed on the light. END 
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THE SUN AND ITS PLANETS 


WE SEE in the firmament there is but one sun among a multitude of planets, 
and those planets also differ much, one from the other, in regard of bigness 
and brightness: yet all receive their light from that one sun. So is it in the 
church both militant and triumphant: there is but one Christ, who is the Sun 
of Righteousness, in the midst of an innumerable company of saints and 
angels. Those saints have their degrees even in this life—some are stars of 


the first magnitude, and some of a less degree; and others (and they indeed 


the most in number) but small and obscure. Yet all receive their luster (be 


it more or less) from that glorious sun that enlightens all in all. And, if some 
of them shine so bright while they move on earth, how transcendently splendid 


shall they be when they are fixed in their heavenly spheres! —Anne Bradstreet 
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circumstances 


BY BISHOP FRANK HOUGHTON 


“W. HOLD, in Christ, an impregnable position.” 

Thus J. B. Phillips heads his translation of 
Romans 8:30-39. 

If God is on our side, if we have been in His 
thoughts from all eternity, if His program for us 
from here to eternity is already firmly outlined, if 
the judgment of the courts of heaven has been given 
entirely in our favor—since Christ died for us and 
rose and reigns at God’s right hand, interceding 
there for us-—ought we not to be completely reas- 
sured, with every lingering doubt removed? 

But wait. St. Paul anticipates one possible ob- 
jection. “All that I need is in Christ, and Christ 
is mine, but supposing something should happen to 
separate me from His love?” 

Paul’s answer is to recapitulate all the grim pos- 
sibilities. “Bring them out in the open,” he says, 
“and let’s have a look at them.” In v. 35 they 
answer the roll call, and they are frightening enough. 
“Tribulation, distress, persecution, famine, naked- 
ness, peril, sword.” Seven as evil-looking villains as 
one could hope to meet. 

“Is that all?” says Paul. “Why, I am familiar 
with every one of them. I know the worst they can 
do. Yet I assure you that in all these things we 
are more than conquerors through Him that loved 


” 


us, 
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And so he goes on in vv. 38 and 39 to suggest 
every conceivable circumstance or contingency 
which might be supposed to have the power of 
driving a wedge between us and the love of God, 
absolutely convinced that not one of them has that 
power. 

I have used the words circumstance and contin- 
gency, because it is just these words which Bishop 
Moule uses in commenting in the Expositor’s Bible 
on two of the items in the imaginary catalogue. 
They are the words translated “things present” and 
“things to come.” “In all the boundless field of 
circumstance and contingency,” says Moule, there 
is nothing which can separate us from the love of 
God in Christ. 

First, then, things present: our circumstances, 
the things that often press upon us, our immediate 
problems and anxieties. 

How often, when a Christian gives way to doubt 
or fear or even to murmuring against God, we say, 
“Circumstances have been too much for him,” or 
“If you knew her circumstances you wouldn’t won- 
der.” Now God forbid that we should judge such a 
one, especially if our own circumstances are easier. 
But in faithfulness to our Lord we dare not admit 
that there are any circumstances in which victory 
is impossible. 








STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS 


HE THAT Is to sail into a far country, although 
the ship, cabin, and provision be all convenient 
and comfortable for him, yet he hath no desire to 
make that his place of residence, but longs to put 
in at that port where his business lies. A Chris- 
tian is sailing through this world unto his heav- 
enly country, and here he hath many conven- 
iences and comforts; but he must beware of de- 
siring to make this the place of his abode, lest he 
meet with such tossings that may cause him to 
long for shore before he sees land. We must, 
therefore, be here as strangers and pilgrims, that 
we may plainly declare that we seek a city above, 
and wait all the days of our appointed time till 
our change shall come.— Anne Bradstreet 





“In all these things” Paul was more than con- 
queror, not because he was of a peculiarly buoyant 
disposition and didn’t easily go under, even in times 
of acute distress. No, victory came wholly “through 
Him that loved us.” Which of us could keep his 
head above water if his lifebelt were his own love to 
Christ? It is His love, not ours, that upholds, sus- 
tains and never fails. 


Browning’s words in Rabbi ben Ezra express a 
truth: 
He fixed thee mid this dance 


Of plastic circumstance, 
This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest. 


Plastic? Yes, for while God is a Rock, unchanged, 
unchanging, our circumstances are plastic in the 
sense that our attitude toward them may well 
change them. 

Prayer changes things, and no Christian is the 
prisoner of circumstances. 

So in the maddening maze of things, 

And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings— 

I know that God is good. 

Things present. Are they grim or just grey? 
God’s love shines upon them. They cannot separate 
you from Him. 

Or even if we extend the connotation of the words 
and apply them not merely to our own circum- 
stances but to the world situation, what then? 

From the purely human point of view, it is pro- 
foundly depressing. Yet no Christian should throw 
aside his newspaper or turn off the radio because 
the news is so discouraging. Should we not rather 
attempt to trace in “things present” the eternal 





purpose of our God, the circumstances which He is 
molding according to His sovereign will? How 
many of the “things to come” of which our Lord 
spoke when referring to His second advent have al- 
ready become “things present.” 

The hand of omnipotent love is upon this whole 
situation, ruling and overruling. Our task is to 
share, as far as God’s Spirit enables, His burden 
for the lost, and pray without ceasing that “things 
present” may turn out for the furtherance of the 
gospel and the hastening of Christ’s return. 

Second, things to come: contingencies that may 
or may not eventuate during our lifetime. 

Some people are so constituted that they are 
tempted continually to worry about the future with 
all its dark uncertainties. They spoil their present 
happiness, saying, “Yes, but will it last? Supposing 
this or that should happen? Prices are rising, taxes 
are certain to be raised next year. | have a relative 
or a friend on whom I rely. What if he or she 
should be taken from me?” 

Well, unhappy contingencies are innumerable, and 
who can assure us that any, or all, of them may not 
at some time come upon us? But can they separate 
us from the Love that has followed us and supported 
us thus far? 

The answer, based upon past experience — our 
own and that of all the children of God—and still 
more, upon the promises of a God who cannot lie, 
is plain enough. 





The future holds nothing, nothing, for which 
God’s love has not made provision. “We have an 
anchor,” as the old hymn says, “grounded firm and 
deep in the Savior’s love.” There is no weak link 
in the chain that binds us to Him. 

Things to come? Why, if we talk of unhappy 
contingencies, how dare we fail to remember the 
surprises of God’s past loving kindness? And round 
each bend of the future He will surprise us again 
with the tenderest and loveliest tokens of his good- 
ness. 

Landmarks along the track that lies behind 

Have shown it is Thy custom to be kind. 

Thou art the same today. 

Yet with what freshness will Thy tender love 

Surprise us on the hidden steeps above 

When present mists are cleared away. 

“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.” END 


Reprinted by permission from Lire or Faitu (London) 
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ANNE BRADSTREET 


Early American Poet 


by Lucy D. Sullivan 


I, THE YEAR 1650 curious Londoners idling over 
bookstalls picked up a new book and incredulously 
read the title, The Tenth Muse Lately Sprung Up 
in America. By this clever device an enterprising 
publisher had called attention to two facts: the poet 
was from the American wilderness, and was a 
woman. 

The book, “the fruit but of some few hours, cur- 
tailed from her sleep and other refreshments,” con- 
tained four hundred pages of stiff didactic poems 
on such heavy subjects as “The Four Elements;” 
“The Four Ages of Man;” and “The Four Mon- 
archies,” an ambitious attempt to paraphrase Ra- 
leigh’s History of the World. The volume had been 
published by an admiring brother-in-law without 
the knowledge of Anne Bradstreet, the author. Filled 
with euphemisms and strained metaphors, it reeked 
of the influence of the French poet, Guillaume du 
Bartas, whose Biblical epics, all the rage in Eng- 
land, were hugged close to the Puritan heart. 

Fortunately for us, however, this was not all Anne 
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Bradstreet was to write. Shaking off the du Bartas 
shackles, she soon struck out on her own with the 
publication of “Contemplations,” a record of her 
deep response to the beauty of Massachusetts; in this 
and in the short occasional and personal poems writ- 
ten later in life, she achieved a concise reticent ex- 
pression and elfin quality anticipating Emily Dickin- 
son. No longer a “right du Bartas girl,” as Nathaniel 
Ward dubbed her after reading The Tenth Muse, 
Anne Bradstreet began to tell of things close to her 
heart: the love of God, husband, childrer and na- 
ture around her. Nor did little things escape her 
eyes. Before the flavor of daily humorous happen- 
ings was lost, she had bottled it for future enjoy- 
ment. 

Forebear of later and more prominent writers 
(among them William Ellery Channing, Richard 
Henry Dana and Oliver Wendell Holmes), Anne 
grew up in England in comfortable Tattershall Cas- 
tle where her father, Thomas Dudley, was steward 
or business manager to the Earl of Lincoln, a Puri- 
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TRAITOR WITHIN 


THAT Town which thousands of enemies without 
hath not been able to take, hath been delivered 
up by one traitor within; and that man, which 
all the temptations of Satan without could not 
hurt, hath been foiled by one lust within. 
—Anne Bradstreet 





tan nobleman. Referring to her father as “instruc- 
tor” and a “magazine of history,” Anne credited 
her love of books to his influence. Her mother was 
“to servants wisely aweful, but yet kind,” evidently 
deeply pious, as indicated by the “constant hours” 
she spent in prayer. 

In 1628 sixteen-year-old Anne married Simon 
Bradstreet, a Cambridge graduate and her father’s 
protégé. Two years later she sailed to Massachusetts 
Bay with her husband, father and other wealthy, 
cultivated Puritans who made up John Winthrop’s 
company of founding fathers. Almost at once both 
her father and husband were pressed into high office 
in church and state—Simon Bradstreet, soon to be 
called “Nestor” of the colony, was destined to serve 
long years as colonial secretary, legislator, gover- 
nor, ambassador and royal councillor. 

Soon after arriving in Massachusetts, the Dudleys 
and the Bradstreets moved to Cambridge, where the 
Bradstreet house faced that part of the Common 
later to become Harvard Yard. In 1644 they settled 
in Andover, near the Merrimac River, where they 
spent the remainder of their lives. 

Adjustment to the cold, stern privations of pio- 
neer living was hard, and even Deputy-Governor 
Dudley missed the luxuries of the Lincoln mansion 
when, lacking a desk or table, he had to write let- 
ters on his knee. Anne, no spineless spirit, actively 
rebelled against wilderness life until, as she says, 
convinced it was the way of God, I submitted to it.” 

Other things, too, disturbed Anne Bradstreet. 
She had no children in those early years and wrote 
of her disappointment in “Religious Experiences”: 

It pleased God to keep me a long time without a child, 

which was a great grief to me, and cost me many prayers 

and tears before I obtained one. 

She also had bouts of illness. Her naturally deli- 
cate constitution was continually undermined by 
fevers, fainting spells and finally tuberculosis, which 
doctors could do little or nothing to alleviate. 

But hardest to bear was weariness of spirit, pro- 
voked by champions of the New England hearth 
who belligerently opposed a woman’s occupying 
herself with anything but needle and saucepan. 





Anne, with a scholar’s hunger for knowledge, read 
as widely as Puritan standards permitted. Both in 
England and the Bay colony the Bible was, of 
course, her criterion for all other literature. But she 
also pored over Spencer, Sidney, Sylvester’s du 
Bartas, and histories by Speed, Camden, Raleigh 
and Archbishop Ussher. 

At Andover Anne visited her father’s home fre- 
quently, and there, perhaps stimulated by his fifty 
history and theology books, she began to write. The 
resultant outcry provoked this complaint from the 
poet: 

I am obnoxious to each carping tongue 

Who says my hand a needle better fits, 

A poet’s pen all scorn I should thus wrong, 

For such despite they cast on Female wit: 

If what I do prove well, it won’t advance, 

They'l say it’s stoln, or else it was by chance. 

Yet with all these taxing pressures, Anne Brad- 
street was essentially a happy woman. In spite of 
wild animals prowling around the clearing and the 
constant possibility of Indian raids, she walked out, 
unafraid, to meditate in the majestic quiet of the 
woods. After one such relaxing walk in autumn, 
she wrote in “Contemplations” that her senses were 
“rapt” at the “delectable view” of leaves and fruit 
which “seemed painted . . . of green, of red, of 
yellow.” Then she reasoned that if this “under- 
world” is so richly dressed, “how excellent is He 
that dwells on high?” Observing the brightness of 
the sun, “the universe’s eye,” she exclaimed: 

How full the glory then must thy Creator be, 

Who gave this bright light luster unto Thee! 

She also had an eye and ear for the lowly: 

I heard the merry grasshopper then sing, 

The black-clad cricket bear a second part; 

They kept one tune and played on the same string, 

Seeming to glory in their little art. 

Anne Bradstreet knew another happiness: the 
satisfaction of deeply shared love. Writing to, her 
husband Sime:., she expressed this joy: 

If ever two were one, then surely we. 

If ever man were loved by wife, then thee. 

If ever wife were happy in a man, 

Compare with me, ye women, if ye can. 

I prize thy love more than whole mines of gold, 

Or all the riches that the East doth hold. 

My love is such that rivers cannot quench, 

Nor aught but love from thee give recompense. 

Thy love is such I can no way repay; 

The heavens reward thee manifold, I pray. 

Then, while we live, in love let’s so persever, 

That when we live no more we may live ever. 
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Later, despairing of recovering from a _erious 


illness, she wrote these lines to her husband: 

How soon, my Dear, death may my steps attend, 

How soon’t may be thy lot to lose thy friend 

We both are ignorant, yet love bids me 

These farewell lines to recommend to thee, 

That when that knot’s unty’d that made us one, 

I may seem thine, who in effect am none. 

And if I see not half my dayes that’s due, 

What nature would, God grant to yours and you; 

The many faults that well you know I have, 

Let be interr’d in my oblivion’s grave; 

If any worth or virtue were in me, 

Let that live freshly in thy memory, 

And when thou feel’st no grief, as I no harms, 

Yet love thy dead, who long lay in thy arms. 

Another source of satisfaction to Anne was a 
house full of children. Always sensitively aware that 
“many good parents have had bad children, and 
many bad parents have had pious children,” Anne 
managed to send her fledglings out into the world 
to lead God-honoring lives. No minor factor in her 
success was the large dose of the Scriptures she ad- 
ministered to them daily. 

And she possessed a surprising knowledge of 
child psychology. Commenting in her “Meditations 
Divine and Moral,” written at the insistence of her 
son Simon, on the astonishing variety in the nature 
of children, she noted that some children “are like 
flesh which nothing but salt will keep from putre- 
faction,” while others resemble “tender fruits that 
are best preserved with sugar.” Evidently, in her 
own words, she wisely “fitted the nurture” of her 
eight children “according to their nature,” for they 
grew up to become well adjusted and useful men 
and women, Samuel, her oldest son, practised medi- 
cine after rigorous training at Harvard and in 
England; Dorothy married a minister, a son of John 
Cotton; after matriculating at Harvard, her favorite 
son Simon became a minister; Dudley, another son, 
was an outstanding defender of the faith in Andover. 


From such a model Puritan wife and mother the 
flashes of humor brightening in her verse are totally 
unexpected. In a couplet enumerating children, 
puckish fun springs to the surface: 

I had eight birds hatcht in one nest, 

Four cocks there were, and Hens the rest. 


The prologue of The Tenth Muse pleads for a toe 
hold for women in the literary scene. Cleverly ap- 
pealing to masculine vanity, she begs a fair hearing 
for her poems: 
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This mean and unrefined ore of mine 
Will make your glistening gold but more to shine. 


In her elegy on Queen Elizabeth, Anne Bradstreet 
highlights the queen’s achievement as the emanci- 
pator of her sex. Impish fun accompanies this “keen 
and glorious thrust”: 

Now say, have women worth? or have they none? 

Or had they some, but with our Queen is’t gone? 

Nay, Masculines, you have thus taxt us long, 

But she, though dead, will vindicate our wrong. 

Let such as say our Sex is void of Reason, 

Know ’tis a Slander now, but once was Treason. 


Then, perhaps tongue in cheek, she demurely im- 
plores this reward for her verse: “Give thyme or 
parsley wreath; I ask no bays.” And more boldly: 


Let Greeks be Greeks, and women what they are; 

Men have precedency and still excell. 

It is but vain unjustly to wage war; 

Men can do best, and women know it well. 

Preeminence in all and each is yours; 

Yet grant some small acknowledgment of ours. 

The zest for life coloring much of her writing 
was rooted in her vital Christian faith. She ex- 
presses its reality in “Joy in God”: 

My soul, rejoice thou in thy God 

Boast of him all the day 

Walk in his law, and kiss his rod, 

Cleave close to him alway. 

What though thy outward man decay, 

Thy inward shall wax strong; 

Thy body vile it shall be changed, 

And glorious made ere-long. 

With angel-wings thy soul shall mount 

To bliss unseen by eye, 

And drink at unexhausted fount 

Of joy unto eternity. 

Thy tears shall all be dryed up, 

Thy sorrows all shall fly; 

Thy sins shall ne’er be summon’d up, 

Nor come in memory. 

Then shall I know what thou hast done 

For me, unworthy me, 

And praise thee shall ev’n as I ought, 

For wonders that I see. 

Base world, I tramp on thy face, 

Thy glory I despise, 

No gain I find in aught below, 

For God hath made me wise. 

Come, Jesus, quickly, blessed Lord, 

Thy face when shall I see? 

O let me count each hour a day 

’Till I dissolved be. 

Anne Bradstreet’s personal relationship with her 
Savior is revealed in these lines: 








My hungry Soul be filled with Good, 

He in his Bottle put my tears, 

My smarting wounds washed in his blood, 
And banished thence my Doubts and fears. 


Her faith, however, had not always been so 
robust. In “Religious Experiences,” written in later 
life for the “spiritual advantage” of her children, 
she confessed that many times she had doubted the 
existence of the God she worshipped in Trinity and 
the Savior on whom she relied. But her doubts had 
always been dissipated when she observed the “vast 
frame of the heaven and earth, the order of all 
things ...the daily providing for this great house- 
hold upon the earth.” Her “reason,” therefore, told 
her that “there is an Eternal Being.” 


But another hurdle confronted her: Are the 
Scriptures trustworthy? She “got over this Block,” 
too: “That there is a God I see,” she wrote. “If 
ever this God revealed himself, it must be in his 
word, and this must be it or none.” She further 
reasoned that because of its clear account of origins, 
its preservation through storms of scorn and abuse, 
its fulfilled prophecies and its operational power on 
the souls of men, the Bible was veracious, and there- 
fore wholly reliable. 


Doctrinal difficulties resolved, every area of Anne’s 
personal life was penetrated by her faith. 


After an illness she wrote: 


My thankful heart with glorying tongue 
Shall celebrate thy name, 

Who hath restor’d, redeem’d, recur’d 
From sickness, death and pain. 


But her prayers were not always answered affirma- 
tively. “I have had great experience of God’s hear- 
ing my prayers, and returning comfortable answers 
to me,” she said, and then quaintly added, “or else 
in satisfying my mind without it.” 

Her intimate relationship with God made her sen- 
sitive to any indifference toward Him growing in 
her heart. But when she experienced such coolness. 
God soon made her “look home” by using corrective 
measures of sickness and loss. These were the “times 
of my greatest getting and advantage,” she earnestly 
wrote to her children, because “I have found them 
the times when the Lord manifested the most love 
to me.” She confessed, “I have been with God like 
an untamed child, that no longer than the rod has 
been on my back (or at least in sight) but I have 
been able to forget him and myself too.” 


In her “Meditations” she underscored the divine 
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purpose of trouble: 
Corn, till it have passed through the mill and been ground 
to powder, is not fit for bread. God so deals with his 
servants: He grinds them with grief and pain till they 
turn to dust, and then they are fit manchet [fine wheat 
bread] for his mansion. 


In July, 1666 the Andover house burned down, 
and with it went her papers, books and other items 
of value, including a long unfinished poem. Its loss 
made her give up all thought of finishing it. The 
calamity brought self-examination: 

Then straight I ’gin my heart to chide, 

And did my wealth on earth abide? 

Did’st fix thy hope on mouldering dust, 

The arm of flesh did’st make thy trust? 

Raise up thy thoughts above the sky 

That dunghill mists away may fly. 


Maturing faith ground a keener edge on the sword 
with which Anne Bradstreet fought the battle of 
flesh and spirit. Samuel Eliot Morison considers 
her poem, “The Flesh and the Spirit,” to be “one 
of the finest expressions in English literature” of 
the conflict described in Romans 7. The dramatic 
quality of this “body and soul” dialogue undoubt- 
edly sprang out of this Puritan poet’s poignant ex- 
perience. In the poem the Flesh tempts the Spirit 
with ephemeral values of honor, riches and pleasure. 
The Spirit replies: 

Be still, thou unregenerate part; 

Disturb no more my settled heart, 

For I have vowed (and so will do) 

Thee as a foe still to pursue, 

And combat with thee will and must 

Until I see thee laid in th’ dust. 

Sisters are we, yea, twins we be, 

Yet deadly feud ’twixt thee and me; 

For from one father are we not: 

Thou from old Adam wast begot, 

But my arise is from above, 

Whence my dear Father I do love. 

The Flesh, who eyes only material values, ridi- 
cules the Spirit: 

Art fancy sick, or turned a sot, 

To catch at fancies that are not? 

But the Spirit defends herself, and then lists her 
eternal wealth: 

Nor are they shadows which I catch, 

Nor fancies vain at which I snatch; 

But reach at things that are so high, 

Beyond thy dull capacity. 


Eternal substance I do see. 
With which enriched I would be; 
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Mine eye doth pierce the heavens, and see 
What is invisible to thee. 

My garments are not silk or gold 

Nor such like trash which earth doth hold, 
But royal robes I shall have on 

More glorious than the glist’ring sun. 

My crown not diamonds, pearls, and gold, 
But such as angels’ heads infold. 


Heaven was never far away from Anne Brad- 
street’s thoughts, and in her later years it became 
piercingly vivid to her. In her poem, “Longing for 
Heaven,” which Moses Coit Tyler says “has lines of 
genuine pathos, simplicity, and verbal grace,” she 
cries: 


Oh! how I long to be at rest 

And soar on high among the blest! 

This body shall in silence sleep; 

Mine eyes no more shall ever weep; 

No fainting fits shall me assail, 

Nor grinding pains, my body frail; 
With cares and fears ne’er cumbered be, 
Nor losses know, nor sorrows see. 

What though my flesh shall there consume? 
It is the bed Christ did perfume; 

And when a few years shall be gone, 
This mortal shall be clothed upon; 

A corrupt carcass down it lies, 

A glorious body it shall rise; 

In weakness and dishonor sown, 

In power “tis raised by Christ alone. 
Then soul and body shall unite 

And of their maker have the sight, 
Such lasting joys shall there behold 

As ear ne’er heard nor tongue e’er told. 
Lord, make me ready for that day! 
Then come, dear bridegroom, come away! 


Anne Bradstreet’s son Simon has recorded an 
incident of her last illness. Wracked by tuberculosis 
and suffering from a vile spreading infection on 
her arm, she was nursed by a woman who thought- 
lessly remarked that she had “never seen such an 
arm in her life.” Reported Simon, “Said my most 
dear Mother, ‘that arm shall be a glorious arm.’ ” 

Her personal assurance of heaven is given in 
these strong lines: 


O time, the fatal wrack of mortal things, 

That draws oblivion’s curtains over kings; 

Their sumptuous monuments, men know them not; 
Their names without a record are forgot; 

Their parts, their ports, their pomp’s all laid in th’ dust; 
Nor wit nor gold nor buildings ’scape time’s rust. 

But he whose name is graved in the white stone 

Shall last and shine when all of these are gone. 
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Anne Bradstreet wrote poems for her own pleas- 
ure, and had no idea that they would be published. 
She was embarrassed to see her first poems in print. 
The Tenth Muse she termed her “rambling brat.” 
In the following lines she half humorously describes 
her attempts to improve the poems for the second 
edition: 

Thy Visage was so irksome in my sight; 

Yet being mine own, at length affection would 

Thy blemishes amend, if so I could: 

I washed thy face, but more defects I saw, 

And rubbing off a spot, still made a flaw. 

I stretcht thy joints to make thee even feet, 

Yet still thou run’st more hobbling than is meet; 

In better dress to trim thee was my mind, 

But none save home-spun Cloth, i’ th’ house I find 

In this array, ’mongst Vulgars mayst thou roam 

In Criticks hands, beware thou dost not come; 

And take thy way where yet thou art not known, 

If for thy Father askt, say, thou hadst none; 

And for thy Mother, she alas is poor, 

Which caus’d her thus to send thee out of door. 


Although Anne Bradstreet had a rather low opin- 
ion of her poetry, and although it was never as 
popular as Michael Wigglesworth’s, three editions 
appeared before 1760. Mrs. Bathsua Makin, a 
learned Englishwoman who had tutored the daugh- 
ters of Charles 1, said of Anne Bradstreet: “How 
excellent a poet Mrs. Broadstreet [sic] is... her 
works do testifie.” Cotton Mather pompously stated 
that he considered Madame Bradstreet’s poems 
“orateful entertainment unto the ingenious, and a 
monument for her memory beyond the stateliest 
marbles.” Few persons, however, flew to such 
heights of ecstatic enthusiasm as Harvard’s Presi- 
dent Rogers who, after “twice drinking the nectar” 
of her lines, confessed that he “weltered with de- 
light.” 


Many twentieth-century critics have been less 
kind to Anne Bradstreet. She has been termed an 
imitator of Quarles, du Bartas, and Spencer. Her 
verses have been labeled “quaint” and curious,” 
remarkable only when the time, place and circum- 
stances of her creative effort are considered. The 
historian, Moses Coit Tyler, declares that “the vast 
bulk” of her writings consist of “metrical theology 
and chronology” which he terms “lamentable rub- 
bish.” Some critics concede that her poetry con- 
tains “some heartfelt and original ideas, not badly 


(Continued on page 28, column 1) 
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[This article is the introduction to a course with the same 
title prepared by the Islamic Study Committee of the West 
Pakistan Christian Council, and is reprinted by permission. 
Author of the course is Bishop Jens Christensen. While the 
full course is of special value for those preparing to serve in 
Muslim fields, and for those who have Muslim friends at the 
university, this introduction is relevant for any who want 
to witness for Jesus Christ anywhere. —The complete series 
is available by sending $2 to Mrs. William Kane, 6 Fort Road, 


Peshawar, West Pakistan. —Ed. 


ines NATIONAL Christian [in Pakistan] and every 
foreign missionary should study the history and 
facts of Islam. Without a good general knowledge 
of the religion of the Muslims you will get nowhere 
with them. 

In addition to the question of general knowledge 
there is, however, also the acute problem of your 
practical approach to Islam and the individual Mus- 
lim. Many serious and unhappy mistakes are made 
quite unwittingly simply because the Christian 
hasn’t had any help in thinking out the problem of 
approach. The answer to that problem is the sub- 
ject for discussion in this article. 

The Church Fathers loved to speak of that part 
of the Church which is still on earth as the Church 
Militant. That is to say that we, the present genera- 
tion of Christians, are the Church Militant. We are 
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in the great struggle between light and darkness. 
St. Paul, in his day, was in the thick of the battle, 
not against flesh and blood, but against the powers 
of darkness. We in Pakistan as the Church Mili- 
tant have to come to grips with Islam, not as an 
interesting scientific problem nor as a historical 
fact, but as the powers of darkness that struggle 
against the revelation of God in Christ. 

Now coming to grips with Islam is not, definitely 
not, a study of comparative religion. That study is 
science, and therefore not our job as the Church 
Militant. In the study of comparative religion the 
tendency is to grade religions as dealers grade eggs 
before putting them on the market. As a study of 
the facts of human life, we have no quarrel with 
this science as such; as the Church Militant we must 
regard it as outside our sphere. 

It is only when that absolute distinction between 
light and darkness is clear and firmly rooted in your 
mind, and you realize that you—in your position— 
must come to grips with Islam, not as an interesting 
study of human development, but as a power of 
darkness striving against Truth as it is incarnated 
in Christ, that you will be able to benefit by a study 
of comparative religion (especially in relation to 
Islam) and see the many relatively good things and 
the glimpses of truth found in it, and relate it prop- 
erly to the whole. 

You must relate your conception of Islam to your 
conception of Christianity. There is no way of 











avoiding that. You will find those who call the 
Quran the devil’s book, and others who say it is an 
expression of a lofty belief in one God. Both points 
of view are in reality an effort to jump over the 
hedge where it appears lowest. 

The first is simply saying that everything Islamic 
is devilish and bad. How easy! “I am all right and 
you are all wrong.” But what arrogance. St. Paul 
saw through a glass darkly. He had to sweat through 
the great problem of justification by faith versus 
justification by keeping the law. He could not say 
of the law that it was devilish. And belief in one 
God in itself is certainly not devilish. No, you can’t 
be honest with yourself and get around it so easily. 

On the other hand, when the Quran is spoken of 
as an expression of noble faith in one God the idea 
seems to be that we don’t need to do anything more 
about it. A very comforting theory indeed. Those 
who take this point of view seem to forget that Ju- 
daism was also “lofty monotheism;” but our Lord 
and His Apostles certainly did not let it go at that. 
In other words, the Christian who sees in Islam. a 
noble faith in one God and therefore lets it go at 
that, has actually only found an excuse for not com- 
ing to grips with Islam. He is being scientific when 
he should be militant. 

Now let your New Testament look at the Muslim. 
What do you find? It has nothing but good to say 
of the law and the prophets and yet it introduces an 
entirely new element, namely faith in the grace of 
God as the basis of salvation. Every individual 
Jew, Muslim, Christian and heathen is then judged 
according to his reaction to this new element. The 
Jew couldn’t see it that way, nor can the Muslims. 
For them the new element is a contradiction of the 
old. In Christ it is a fulfilment, not a contradiction. 
If you are to be true to New Testament teaching 
you must keep this seeming contradiction in the 
foreground. 

Easy? Hardly. But then who said it would be 
easy ? 

This new element is responsible for the fact that 
Christians approach every kind of people on earth. 
And the approach in every case is different. There- 
fore you will find that much of the teaching you got 
in the West, or from Westerners, needs to be re- 
adapted to fit your job out here. Ask anyone who 
really has come to grips with Islam, and. he will in- 
variably say that in his contact with the Muslim he 
has been forced to approach the teachings of his 
home church from an entirely different angle. Your 
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experience will be—if you are honest with yourself 
—that in many conversations with Muslims the wind 
will be taken out of your sails because your ap- 
proach to the subject (whatever you were discuss- 
ing) just didn’t make sense. 

Expect that. 

But why is it so? 

Church history will tell you. Almost from the 
very start the Church has made a detour around the 
Muslim world (excepting the Crusades, where they 
confused a spiritual warfare with aggression). In 
our age of modern missions, emissaries have been 
sent thousands of miles to get at the “heathen,” 
while they kept their eyes shut and their fingers 
crossed as they sailed past the doors of their nearer 
Muslim neighbors. 

One look at a map depicting the Muslim world 
and present missionary effort will prove how the 
Church has gone out of its way to avoid Islam. The 
result has been that we have not been forced to re- 
think our Christian teaching in relation to Islam. 

Our interpretation of true Christian doctrine must 
always develop from the contact that comes from 
preaching the gospel in any given place. Luther 
and Calvin wanted to preach the gospel to Roman 
Catholics and Enthusiasts. That was what they were 
struggling for. They therefore had to develop their 
teaching in relation to Roman Catholicism on the 
one hand and Enthusiasm on the other. That is why 
we today have Reformation theology. It is Chris- 
tian doctrine developed in the struggle, and is there- 
fore called a struggle-theology. 

Obviously you need to do the same thing. But 
chances are you will find that what you already 
have learned does not really fit in with your present 
struggle, and you therefore have to make a fresh 
start. Because the Church has avoided impact with 
Islam, its theology has developed in such a way that 
now, when we have to preach Christ to the Muslim 
also, we find he is on an entirely different wave- 
length from us. Although we may use the same 
words as he does, he is talking in the East, we in 
the West. 

In other words, as long as you live, your job is 
going to be to find out: (1) how the New Testa- 
ment looks at the Muslim; and (2) how the Muslim 
looks at Christianity. 

This is not so easy as it may sound. 

Let us consider (1) how the New Testament looks 
at the Muslim. First remember this: Each of us has 


been brought up in, or influenced by, a certain 
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Christian community. There are varying theological 
or non-theological backgrounds. Now don’t deceive 
yourself into believing either that your peculiar 
kind of orthodoxy or heterodoxy is the truth in all 
its fulness, or that you by some special patented 
process have been able to lift yourself up by your 
boot-straps above your particular Christian back- 
ground. It just does not work that way. All of 
which means that if you are deadly in earnest about 
wanting to see how the New Testament looks at the 
Muslim, the first step is to own up to your own 
very relative understanding of the New Testament 
and, as a consequence therefore, to your very rela- 
tive understanding of how the New Testament looks 
at the Muslim. ! 

One concrete example is enough to illustrate this 
point. You have a certain conception of inspira- 
tion. When the subject comes up you will see that 
the controversy about inspiration as it has raged in 
certain Christian countries has no relation whatso- 
ever to the Muslim. While Christians in Europe and 
America (figuratively, fortunately) have been burn- 
ing each other at the stake because of a difference 
of opinion about the Book, we in our struggle with 
Islam have to concentrate on the fact that the Word 
became Flesh, and not as the Muslims think, a Book. 
This difference has far-reaching importance. 

This illustration ought to be enough to make you 
see that the New Testament has an angle when look- 
ing at the Muslim that you probably have not even 
thought of, at least not thought through. 

Now let us take (2) How does the Muslim look 
at Christianity? In some ways, parallel to what you 
see when you look at Judaism. Judaism was not uni- 
versal, you say. That is what the Muslim says about 
Christianity. Judaism was a preparation for the 
coming of Christ, you say. He says the same about 
Christianity in regard to Islam. (Try reading the 
apocryphal Gospel of Barnabas and you will see how 
Christianity is made to pave the way for Islam.) 
You believe the Jews should be converted to Chris- 
tianity. He believes you should be converted to 
Islam. 

Apart from the above, you will find that as the 
Muslim looks at Christianity he himself suffers from 
a three-fold lack, which you may find difficult to 
understand, 

First, the Muslim has a complete lack of the sense 
of history as far as the “books” are concerned. Let 
us not shout too loudly about this, for you will find 
the same lack cropping up in Church history all 
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along the line, and yet the Muslim has a better ex- 
cuse for his lack than any Christian has. 

Just what is meant by a lack of a sense of history? 
A Muslim believes all Scriptures are sent down from 
heaven. That idea makes Scripture something out- 
side and above the warp and woof of history, so the 
books do not come into being within a natural his- 
torical development. Therefore the Muslim’s idea 
of revelation is that God made up certain words into 
certain sentences and sent them down to man quite 
apart from history itself. The result is that a Mus- 
lim does not talk about revelation, but about inspi- 
ration, i.e., the act of receiving these divine state- 
ments. The Christian idea of revelation is that God 
works in, through and by history, doing certain 
mighty acts which we through the medium of proph- 
ets and the apostles understand are to be interpreted 
as revealing the purpose and will of God. We, 
therefore, are and have to be intensely interested 
in history, whereas the Muslim can ignore it. Ad- 
mittedly, the New Testament on its human side (the 
only side a Muslim can see) is a historical docu- 
ment, written by certain men about our Lord. So 
the Muslim sees in it only the “biography” of a 
prophet. 

The result is that if certain definite statements are 
made in the New Testament, e.g., about the his- 
torical Jesus, and the Quran contradicts these or 
says something else instead, the Muslim will never 
hesitate to deny the historical statement in favor of 
the Quran’s “inspirational” statement. In explain- 
ing his point he may say the Quran has superseded 
the New Testament or he may accuse the Christians 
of having changed the New Testament. But what- 
ever he says, the fact still remains that the Quranic 
inspirational statement bears more weight with him 
than the historical statement, and he will keep his 
own point of view even if it is based on such flimsy 
and untenable arguments as these just mentioned, 
rather than face up to the obvious facts of history. 

But this lack of a sense of history means more: 
it means that he must inevitably misunderstand 
Christianity because he is looking for revelation in 
an entirely different sphere from that in which it is 
actually found. 

This fact about Christianity has often been for- 
gotten in Western countries, because the battle has 
raged around the subject of how we are to under- 
stand the position of the prophets and apostles, more 
than about the revelational acts of God in history. 

Another thing you will find lacking in the Mus- 
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lim is an inquiring critical attitude toward his own 
Book or the history of Islam. 

Our New Testament and our church history have, 
for several generations now, gone through the 
fiercest fires of criticism — in some instances hostile 
criticism but also criticism based on the idea that if 
the New Testament is a historical book and church 
history is history they should be able to bear the 
same critical scrutiny any other book or history is 
subject to. Admittedly the result of such criticism 
may seem far-fetched or even definitely wrong. That 
is beside the point here. Actually in practice, if not 
in theory, even the most narrow sectarians have 
developed the critical attitude (e.g., the clothing of 
women and their position in society, or the slavery 
question. ) 

The Muslim simply cannot understand this aspect 
of our attitude toward the New Testament. Genuine, 
honest, reverent, scholarly criticism of the literary 
source of the first hundred years or so of his religion 
is unthinkable. It would be blasphemy. 

Look at it this way. If you are convinced that 
certain statements in the Gospels are without any 
doubt from the very mouth of our Lord, would you 
feel free to criticize them in any way—whether you 
understand them or not? Presumably you would 
not. Very well; the Muslim believes the words in 
the Quran are the very words of God. Now, regard- 
less of how he looks at or criticises your Book, he 
expects you to accept it just as he accepts the Quran. 
Consciously or unconsciously—you don’t. And that, 
for him is a great stumbling block. 

Finally you will find that the Muslim lacks men- 
tal integrity. Check up on yourself and see if you 
are always honest in your thinking. It is a well- 
known fact that we deceive ourselves constantly, and 
if we stop to think it over, we know that we do. 

However, we are constantly aware of this painful 
tendency and also alive to its dangers, and there- 
fore we keep a curb on it. This curb is usually 
lacking in the Muslim. 

Of course he is up against a tougher proposition 
than you are. First he is faced with definite con- 
tradictions and mistakes in the Quran. Then again, 
Islamic history in relation to the original Arabic 
Islam is a nightmare, because Islam did not develop 
according to the pattern that was laid down in the 
beginning. Again, look at modern trends in Muslim 
countries in their relation to the Quran. For exam- 
ple, while the Quran permits and regulates slavery, 
modern Islamic countries are working hand in hand 


with other countries to wipe out slavery. Or this: 
when India was divided, thousands of Hindu girls 
and women were carried off as booty, a perfectly 
legitimate procedure according to the Quran. Yet 
all local Muslim papers raved against this brutality, 
and not a voice was raised to say that the Quran 
justified the capture of women as war-booty. 

Now what is the Muslim going to do? On the 
one hand, the book is held to be eternal, perfect and 
everlastingly valid; on the other hand there are 
obvious faults, and developments in Muslim coun- 
tries seem to contradict its validity. So he simply 
develops a lawyer-mentality: win your case—right 
or wrong. This crooked thinking is as clear as day- 
light in the Ahmadiya-Qadiani Movements, but it 
is surely also a very present evil in the thinking of 
every Muslim when he looks at Christianity. Take, 
for example, these two statements made by an In- 
dian mullah. (in Towards Understanding Islam, 
pages 97, 98.) 

The Jews and the Christians themselves admit that they 

do not possess their original books, and have only their 

translations, wherein for many centuries many alterations 
have been made and are still being made. 

The Quran exists exactly as it had been sent down to 

the Prophet; not a word—nay, not a dot of it has been 

changed. In the previous divine books man mixed his 

words with God’s words, but in the Quran not even a 

minute alteration has been effected, as admitted even by 

the opponents of Islam. 

Either the man is an ignorant person (which is 
hardly probable) or else he is simply out to win a 
point. Yet these lectures were given by one Muslim 
in Urdu, translated by another Muslim into Eng- 
lish, and printed by a third Muslim. 

Obviously any argument will do to win the point. 

What are we going to do about it? 

Many — far too many — Christians give up, al- 
though not in the sense that they drop out and keep 
quiet. Their giving up is far more dangerous. They 
argue that preaching, discussing and witnessing are 
of no use. We never get anywhere by putting doc- 
trine against doctrine, prophet against prophet, book 
against book. We have to live Christianity, they 
assert; we have to show them we have a source of 
spiritual power they know nothing of. That may 
help to open their eyes and cause them to inquire. 

Of course we all know that Christianity is life, 
and life that is not living is not life. But let us go 
slowly. Remember the Pharisee in the temple. Any- 
one who dispassionately studies the life and words 


(Continued on page 27, column 1) 
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Journal of Higher Education General education...takes place when a per- 
son who embodies the qualities that we are concerned with trying to transmit 
addresses himself to students. Such individuals are, unhappily, rare in the 
academic world, and where they exist at all, we are apt to find them, not 
wallowing in some interdisciplinary quagmire, but pursuing with passion and 
intelligence what is often a quite limited problem in a narrow field of spe- 
cialization. They are, to be sure, trying to bring to bear on a subject 
with which they are preoccupied all that they have experienced of the world 
in time, all that they have thought and felt and learned. They may teach a 
course on Proust, or on an obscure 17th century metaphysical poet, or on the 
Italian Risorgimento. They may cover one life or one year, the structure of 
the atom, or the age of the universe. Their minds, however, are like prisms 
which, catching all light, draw it to a focus in one narrow subject. This 
is general education. And one is tempted to say that it is the only general 
education. --Page Smith 


The American Scholar Some biochemists are promising with increasing as- 
surance that they will soon "create life in the laboratory." Suppose one of 
them should, tomorrow, synthesize a glob of protoplasm as indubitably alive 
as an amoeba. He would not have "created life" any more than the atomic phys- 
icists "created" atomic energy--which none of them claimed to have done. 
He would have done no more than release one of the potentialities of matter, 
Until yesterday no one suspected what energy was locked up in the atom, To- 
morrow we may be shown that the possibility of life--of consciousness even-- 
is similarly locked up in it. But we will not have "explained" anything. 
In fact, the universe will be just that much more inexplicable than it was 
before. The scientist is a wonderful fellow as long as he confines himself 
to what some have insisted is the only business of science: a description 
of what happens, When he talks about "explaining the mystery" he babbles. 
--Joseph Wood Krutch 


Christianity and Paganism in Africa Well, paganism and Christianity were 
all mixed up, blended, It seemed that being a Christian didn't mean giving 
up all of one's former outlook. Then I wondered how a pagan could really 
surrender all of his paganism when the community in which he lived was still 
basically pagan. It was a half-way world, all right. There were in both 
religions elements which the people needed in their lives; the only way pa- 
ganism could really vanish would be for the total pagan environment to be 
transformed, and that was manifestly impossible. It would have been demand- 
ing of the pagan something that even the Christian had not demanded of him- 
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self./ The more I reflected upon the work of the missionaries, the more 
stunned I became, They had, prodded by their own neurotic drives, waded in 
and wrecked an entire philosophy of existence of a people without replacing 
it, without even knowing really what they had been doing. Racial pretensions 
had kept them from sharing intimately the lives of the people they had wanted 
to lift up. Standing outside of those lives, they had thrust their doctrines 
into them, gumming them up, condemning them, and yet they had failed to enm- 
brace those pagans who had turned Christian and who now yearned so pathetic- 
ally to follow them into their world./ What would happen when the native be- 
gan to realize all of this clearly? Some were already doing so, and they 
felt a deep and sullen anger that was almost speechless in its intensity. I 
recalled Premier of Ghana Nkrumah's having told me with suppressed emotion 
that the missionaries had been his first political adversaries, --from Black 
Power by Richard Wright, Harper's. 


Listen (Publication of the International Committee on Christian Literature 
for Africa) An Asian businessman, Mr. Mohamedally Rattansi and his wife 
are giving up their whole income to provide yearly scholarships for about 30 
Kenya students of all races. 


im's ess has now been translated into Tonga for readers in Rhodesia. 
This is the 17th language into which John Bunyan's famous allegory has been 
translated, 


The Observer (London) Why could not Sikhs and Moslems--and for that mat- 


ter, Hindus as well--go on living side by side in an unpartitioned Punjab? 
The perversity of human nature is the greatest of the mysteries of human life. 
--Arnold Toynbee 


Africa Special Report A writer on world affairs who spent nearly two years 
in the Soviet Union and wrote a successful book once made a comment to me 
that I thought contained perhaps the most significant observation he had made 
during his stay in the USSR. He said: "Everywhere you see people reading-- 
on trams, in the subway, at stations waiting for trains--and not just light 
fare; books on geography, history, physics, classical novels and the like."/ 
One of the reasons for this is that newspapers are duller fare than in the 
USA. Another is that available books on serious subjects are much cheaper 

in the USSR than in America. No doubt there are other reasons. At any rate, 
the Soviet reader is given background by his government on a number of news- 
worthy topics and Africa seems to be no exception. / It would be impossible 
to walk into a bookstore in the United States and find a series of booklets 
on Africa selling for a nickel each. But for 50 kopecks (less than five 
cents at the current rate of exchange) a Soviet reader can get "Madagascar, 
South-West Africa and the Union of South Africa," only one in a series enti- 
tled Countries of Africa. --Christopher Bird 


--by the Editor 
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World IN TRANSIT 


The Complex Primitive "It is a mistake, we are told, to 
think of primitive languages as simple and easy to learn; their vocabular- 
ies and construction are often marked by incredible complexity and richness, 
To understand the Old and New Testaments in their original meaning and at 
the same time to convey the sense of words, phrases, and whole passages 
clearly and forcefully into another language--spoken or written--demands 
the utmost intellectual and spiritual discipline." --Frank W. Price in "The 
Bible in the Christian World Mission" (Occasional Bulletin of the Mission- 
ary Research Library, October 18, 1957) 


The Living Mary--the Dying Christ "Within the Roman Cath- 
olic Church Mariology has been rapidly attracting world-wide attention. 


Many shrines have been established. Alleged miracles have reaped wide pub- 
licity. Numerous books and articles have stressed the significance of Mary 
in the modern world.../ Increasing attention upon Mary results almost in- 
evitably from making Christ less and less attractive to the people./ Christ 
is not portrayed as a victorious ‘culture hero! (to use purely anthropolog- 
ical terms), but rather as a defeated, dying victim. Such a Christ produces 
feelings of pity and compassion, not confidence and hope./ Contrast this 
portrait of the dying Christ with the picture of the radiantly beautiful 
Mary, the benevolent person who is always accessible and always giving. / 

It is Mary who has compassion for the multitudes; and it is the contemplation 
of this symbol which brings reassurance and a sense of hope and well-being. 
As the mediatrix between the worshiper and Christ or God, she becomes the 
giver of life, the source of health, and the means of power, As a result, 
the center of worship in the Roman church easily shifts from Christ to Mary, 
for people prefer to identify themselves with a living Mary rather than with 
a dying Christ." --Eugene A, Nida in "How Mary Holds Allegiance" (Eternity, 
December, 1957) 


No Room for Complacenc In twenty-three years of mission- 
ary endeavor, the Gabonese Church (French West Africa) has grown from noth- 
ing to 1100 members, Five of its thirty-one languages have been reduced to 
writing, and Bible translation is progressing. This church supports 5) 
workers, including & ordained pastors. It has its own Bible school. "The 
record of accomplishments is impressive, yet they are but a beginning. Pio- 
neer territory can be entered only when more missionaries come. The Bible 
school and French schools require more teachers. Evangelists and literacy 
workers are needed, The cry of Gabon leaves no room for complacency." 
~-The Alliance Witness, January 15, 1958 
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Lesson on Limitations "We know that in this world there 
are many things that can be attained by activity, by haste. The engineer 
may overcome many a natural difficulty by sheer genius and by work. The 
financier may overstep many a hindrance by methods good or evil and add to 
his capital by continuous work. But I say that Jesus Christ cannot be pre- 
sented to the world except by spiritual methods and by living in the fellow- 
ship and company of Christ. Therefore, one of the first lessons a man must 
learn in the foreign field is that he must have the grace to limit himself, 
to limit his activities, to refuse to run on sidings, and to take time to 
cultivate the friendship of Christ. One hour's work from a man who lives 
with God is worth ten hours! work from a man who lives alone. It may mean 
a less quantity of work, but it must mean an immense addition to the energy 
of the service we are rendering. My brothers, if we neglect this, we shall 
teach false lessons to the heathen. We shall be teaching worry when we 
ought to be teaching peace, irritability when we ought to be teaching for- 
bearance, passion, when we ought to be teaching love; and our whole life 
will be a travesty of the life of Jesus Christ." --Rev. Donald Fraser in 
his address "Spiritual Prerequisites for the Persuasive Presentation of 
Christ" at Fifth International Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
February 28-March , 1906, at Nashville, Tennessee 


Stop at Shanghai A recent visitor to Shanghai was able to 
get some reliable information concerning the Church in China. Things are 
still far from easy for Christians in that country, and prayer is needed, 

At semi-monthly meetings, church leaders are given political teaching which 
is to be introduced into sermons. Yet the calibre of those who are going 
on with Christ is high. Oné Christian young man, described as having an 
"open, joyous face," said, "We are all one in Christ--we love the same 
Jesus," 


A Century for People "There used to be an old saying-- 
'A year for corn, twenty years for trees, a century for people.' Well, we 
have tried to do in decades what in past days was done in centuries. Of 
course there will be difficulties and mistakes, These are the growing pains 
of freedom. Of course, some of the territories will want to run before they 
can walk. This is an age of speed, and political ambitions have speeded up 
like everything else.../ There is not a Colony today which is not thinking 
of its future destiny. People are seeking new faiths and beliefs, trying to 
adjust themselves to the sudden impact of new thoughts, ideas and inventions. 
But we must not be frightened by what is happening. For after all, it is of 
our own making. Of all political forces, the new rise of nationalism is the 
most powerful, swift and elemental. It can be stubborn, too, It can be led; 
but it cannot be driven. If we try to drive it backwards, we shall drive it 
to Communism." --The Rt. Hon, Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of England 
(July 20, 1957) 


--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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Israel, yet God did not deliver them into their hands, as He did the Am- 


orites. Can I demand or expect that God will deal with each of my spir- 


itual “enemies” in the same way? (2) Note v. 31. God had given them the 


By faith. Has He 


(3) Moses re- 


victory. They were to move in and take possession. 
similarly promised me victory, as I by faith begin to act? 
peatedly emphasizes that God has given them victory. Do I give Him the 


’ 


glory when I tell of victory over “enemies” in my life? 

MONDAY, MARCH 3 

DEUTERONOMY 3 (1) As Moses rehearses all these victories, what effect does 
he want this to have on the Israelites for future battles? When I face a 
time of testing, do I remember God's past working in my life, and move 


Sometimes God answers our prayers with 


(3) When God raises 


ahead with confidence? (2) 
“No.” How should we respond to this? How do we? 
up another to take our place in spiritual leadership, how do we react? 
Note what God tells Moses in this situation (v. 28). 

TUESDAY, MARCH 4 

DEUTERONOMY 4 (1) God's basis to Israel for victory was obedience (v. 1). 
Cp. John 15:7. (2) Why does Moses 


emphasize that Israel heard God’s voice but saw no form? What are the 


Has He changed this in our time? 


idols in my life? How am I to deal with them? (3) Is there any tendency 
in my life to emphasize God's mercy (v. 


(v. 24)? 


31) and neglect His judgment 
(4) God’s mighty acts were to prove to Israel that He is God 
(v. 35, 39). Does my past experience of God’s greatness encourage me in 


present conflicts and problems? 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5 
DEUTERONOMY 5 (1) Along with this chapter, read Matthew 5:21-48. Can 
I honestly claim to have obeyed these commandments? (2) How does 
Christ sum them up (Matthew 22:37-39)? Also, note John’s interpretation 
of them (I John 3:23). 


tion to His Law (v. 29)? 


(3) Am I fulfilling God’s longing for me in rela- 
(4) Do I see anything of God’s glory and great- 
ness as I see His Law and character? (5) Am I content with a second-hand 


knowledge of God's Word (vy. 27)? 

THURSDAY, MARCH 6 

DEUTERONOMY 6 (1) Israel was to hear and do God’s commandments, and 
to be ever mindful of His Law. See James 1:22. (2) Is my obedience to 


God as evident to the outside world as theirs was to be, physically as well 


2 


dences are there in my life that I have two kinds of measures? See Mat- 
thew 7:2. (6) According to v. 16, what is the relationship of a dishonest 


person to God? 


MONDAY, MARCH 24 

DEUTERONOMY 25:17-26:19 (1) If Amalek represents sin, what can I learn 
about the fight against sin in my own life? (2) Of what does true worship 
consist? What part did thankfulness play in the worship of the Israelites? 
What indications are there in my life that I am thankful for Jesus Christ? 
(3) List some things Christians have to rejoice over. (4) Note the pledge 
given to God in v. 17. What is involved in walking, keeping, and hearken- 
ing? Have I made this pledge to God (Luke 14:25-33)? (5) What does 


God give to the person who gives himself or herself to God? 


TUESDAY, MARCH 25 
DEUTERONOMY 27 (1) In what sense did the Israelites become the people 
of God as they prepared to cross the Jordan River (vv. 9, 10)? As a result 
of becoming the people of God, what was the special responsibility of the 
(2) How do wv. 
11-26 compare with Exodus 20:3-17; with Matthew 22:37-39; and with 


I Corinthians 13:1-8? 


Israelites (v. 10)? Have I assumed this responsibility? 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26 
DEUTERONOMY 28 (1) What were the conditions the children of Israel had 
(2) In 
(3) Notice 


each repetition of the name of God (vv. 7-13). What promises does God 


to fulfill if they were to receive the blessing of God (vv. 1, 2)? 
what areas of life did they experience His blessing (vv. 3-6) ? 
make? (4) What commands does God want me to observe and do today? 
See Isaiah 53:5, Romans 
6:23, I John 1:9. (5) What was the result of disobedience to God (vv. 


What has been my reaction when I've failed? 


15-19)? Why do you suppose so many details are included in vv, 15-68? 
Note vy. 47, 48. Do I serve the Lord with joyfulness and gladness of heart? 
(6) How intense will be the despair with which the Israelites will experi- 


ence the just reward of their disobedience (vv. 67, 68)? 


THURSDAY, MARCH 27 
DEUTERONOMY 29 (1) List the promises, the conditions of receiving the 


promises, and the results of disobedience found in this chapter. (2) For 


what two purposes did the people stand before Jehovah (vy. 10-13)? (3) 
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demand the same of me? (4) Note the basis for Israel’s love of the 


“stranger in the land” (v. 19). In what way does this apply to my attitude 


to non-Christians I know? 


TUESDAY, MARCH 11 

DEUTERONOMY 11 (1) As well as judgment for disobedience (idolatry, re- 
bellion), Moses constantly emphasizes the Lord’s love and provision for His 
people. Observe the blessings contingent upon their love and obedience, 
and pray through Christ’s words in John 14:21. (2) Note the order in v. 13 
of “love the Lord” and “serve the Lord.” Am I ever guilty of trying to 
reverse this order? Could this be the reason for sterility in my service of 
God? For coldness? (3) Read again 6:6-9 and 11:18-21. We need to be 
constantly reminded to teach others of God’s goodness by our words as well 


as by our life. Am I content to be a “silent witness?” 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12 
DEUTERONOMY 12 (1) Israel was to worship God in the place and manner 
which He chose. Are there any restrictions placed upon my freedom in 
worshipping God (John 4:24) ? 


(forms, place, time, attitude, etc.), can I detect any idolatrous elements? 


(2) As I think through my own worship 


(3) Think through the implications of v. 28, bearing in mind spiritual chil- 


dren or charges God may have given you. Am I living only for myself? 


THURSDAY, MARCH 13 

DEUTERONOMY 13 (1) Why did God permit false prophets to speak? How 
were they able to predict future events accurately? What were the Israel- 
ites to do when confronted with such events, coupled with temptation to 
idolatry? How do I react to teaching which denies Jesus Christ? (2) Note 
the severe punishment for tempting others to idolatry. Read carefully 
Christ’s warnings in Matthew 18:6-9, realizing that God has never com- 


promised His holiness. He still hates sin. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14 

DEUTERONOMY 14:1-15:18 (1) The Canaanites mutilated themselves as re- 
ligious rituals. Note how God emphasizes purity and holiness in His people. 
(2) Am I this careful about my spiritual diet? (3) In what spirit were 
they to lend to those in need? What blessing does God promise to those 
who do this? (4) In my tithing, how do I use the ninety per cent? (5) 
How was legislation to help Israel avoid the social problems of debt, poverty 


and labor relations? In what ways is this applicable today? 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 15 

DEUTERONOMY 15:19-16:20 (1) In their sacrificial system, God was to re- 
ceive the best of their flocks, etc. What does He ask of me? Do I respond 
(2) What is the historical 
significance of the Passover Feast? How does the Lord’s Supper correspond 
to this (I Corinthians 11:23-26)? What is the basic reason for celebrating 


in love and obedience? See Romans 12:1, 2. 


any of these feasts? (3) Am I honest and just in my judgment of people, 
or do I show partiality (James 2:1-9) ? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 16 

DEUTERONOMY 16:21-17:20 (1) What was the penalty for idolatry? Is there 
idolatry in my life? How do I deal with it? (2) When I can’t decide the 
right course of action, to whom do I turn? When I pray for guidance, am 
I willing to obey it? Or do I rebel against the Guide? (3) Read vv. 18-20. 
What place does the Bible occupy in my life? Am I as consistently seeking 
its wisdom as the King was commanded to do? If not, why? At what risk 


do I toy with God’s Word? 


MONDAY, MARCH 17 

DEUTERONOMY 18 (1) The Levites were the priestly tribe and had no land 
or other possessions, Imagine the trust in Jehovah which they had to have 
day by day. Have I experienced Matthew 6:33 in my trust in God? (2) 
In what way is God the Christian’s inheritance (v. 2)? Cp. John 3:14, 15; 
Philippians 4:19; John 14:1, 2. (3) Read wv. 15-19 with Acts 3:18-23. 
How was this prophecy fulfilled (John 6:66-68)? Am I heeding the words 
of Christ? 

TUESDAY, MARCH 18 

DEUTERONOMY 19 (1) What provisions were made for living together? Note 
the different actions taken against those who purpose to hate and kill 
Read 


(2) Note the insistence on honest dealings with others. 


(vv. 11-13) and those who accidentally injure or kill (vv. 4-10). 
Matthew 6:12-15. 
Can I speak as Paul did in II Corinthians 7:2, and is Philippians 4:8 typ- 
ical of my thought life? (3) Vv. 15-20 should be practiced in our churches 
today according to Matthew 18:15-17. (4) What was Christ’s interpretation 
of v. 21 according to Matthew 5:38-42? 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19 
DEUTERONOMY 20 (1) List the procedure for gaining victory (vv. 1-12). 


(2) What effect would the following usually have on a person? (a) Real- 
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(4) Note the basis for Israel’s love of the SATURDAY, MARCH 15 


of our Lord comes to the conclusion that He did not 
expect us to use our spirituality and our good deeds 
as a means to draw indifferent or hostile people. 
On the contrary He even goes to the opposite ex- 
treme and says deliberate concealment was to be 
preferred (Matthew 6:1-18). 

Now there are two reasons why our Lord does not 
want you to insert yourself between Him and other 
people. 

(1) Once you fall into the temptation of thinking 
of yourself in relation to God as better than the 
Muslim you have moved into the position of the 
Pharisees in the New Testament, whom our Lord 
condemns so mercilessly. If you live to be a hun- 
dred years old your fundamental relationship to 
God will still be that of a sinner receiving unmerited 
pardon and life. 

If you must talk about yourself, why not say the 
really fundamental thing, that which you can say to 
both God and man, that which is so positive that it 
negates anything you are or could imagine yourself 
to be in relation to God? Why not tell the Muslim 
that fundamentally you are in the same boat as he 
is; today, now, your basic relationship to God is 
that of a sinner who needs unmerited pardon, and 
as a free gift from God? The one fact that you by 
faith, through Christ and through His Church are 
constantly receiving and accepting unmerited par- 
don and life, and the Muslim is not, does not change 
the other, the basic fact: that you and he are both 
in constant need of unmerited pardon and the free 
gift of eternal life. If you constantly remember this 
unity of need, you will never look down on the 
Muslim, nor will you ever intrude yourself between 
him and our Lord. 

(2) There is another reason why our Lord tells 
you not to let your left hand know what your right 
hand is doing by way of spiritual power and good 
deeds. If these things in any shape or form are 
presumed to be a witness to Christ, the issues are 
being confused. 

Remember, we and the Muslims are bound in on 
all sides by relativity. Every single thing we do or 
say is related to something else. You interpret your 
own words and actions in relation to one thing; the 
Muslim interprets your words and actions in rela- 
tion to something entirely different. You say, for 
example, I have a source of spiritual power; I live 
a good Christian life and I sacrifice myself to help 
these poor people, etc., in a thousand variations. 
That, then, is supposedly your witness to Christ. 
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The Musiim looks at your well-organized, stream- 
lined activity and what does he see? A man who 
has developed a knack for leadership and who has 
money and brains enough to make a go of it and is 
thereby accumulating a reward in heaven. 

But the same Muslim probably approaches you 
about what he, in his relativity, thinks to be of 
much more importance than your ability to keep a 
philanthropic organization going smoothly, and 
(probably as an introductory remark) says he can’t 
possibly understand how Christ can be both God and 
man. 

You can do one of two things: you can either 
start with his question and preach the gospel to him 
(even though it is in the form of an argument) or 
you can ease him gently to the door while you assure 
him that no good comes of arguments, that you have 
spiritual power he hasn’t, and thereby (delicately 
and indirectly of course) suggest that if he would 
only study your good life he would become a true 
inquirer. That is called “letting your light shine.” 

That Muslim goes away saying, “He knows how 
to run his own show all right, but he evidently does 
not know anything about his own religion; either 
that or he didn’t want to spend the time talking 
about it.” 

Probably the Muslim is so right that it hurts. Just 
what do you know about Christ as God and man? 
Just what does Incarnation mean? Why does the 
Church hold so firmly to the doctrine of the Trinity? 

These questions and many others are there. They 
are a vital part, the very foundation of your own 
faith. The Muslim has a right to ask you to forget 
yourself, your spiritual power and your good life, 
and explain why we believe in teaching something 
so hard to understand. 

And the answer will never be a demonstration of 
the truth in your way of living, no matter how good 
it is, 

In short, the Muslim is thinking in relation to 
one thing; you are thinking in relation to something 
entirely different. -Because of this obvious fact you 
are just confusing the issues by inserting yourself 
in any form between Christ and the Muslim. 

There is still one thing left to be said. From the 
trend of argument on this whole subject, one would 
suppose that only two possibilities existed: either 
useless and endless discussion of doctrine or else the 
so-called silent witness of the Christian life. 

There is a third possibility, the mention of which 
may surprise you: preaching. That, you may be 
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sure, is the most difficult of all. But as surely as 
Christ is a living reality, every true doctrine rightly 
understood is an unparalleled starting point for 
preaching Christ. We have doctrine, dogma and 
theology, not to argue about with non-Christians, 
but to help us preach Christ, and to know that what 
we are saying.is not private interpretation but the 
faith of the universal Church. 


Let us hope enough has been said in this connec- 
tion to help you see what you are up against, and 
to understand that you must come to grips with 
Islam, and in so doing relate your own faith to the 
faith of the Muslim, so that he will be brought face 
to face with the fact and necessity of God’s revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ. END 





ANNE BRADSTREET 
(Continued from page 13) 


expressed,” but add that her major function as a 
poet was to supply us moderns with a unique and 
valuable “relic” of the earliest literature of our 
country. The religious content of her verse has been 
a stumbling block to others, probably resulting in a 
refusal to give her work an objective appraisal. 


Yet Anne Bradstreet is slowly gathering followers. 
“The worst lines of Anne Bradstreet,” acknowledges 
Moses Coit Tyler, “can be readily matched” from 
poems by Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, Herrick and 
others. More than one minor English poet of Anne 
Bradstreet’s day wrote no better than her best. Her 
lyric poetry especially is increasing in popularity 
and her best verse is credited with music, simplicity 
of diction, and limited but accurate imagery. Perry 
Miller says in The New England Mind that only two 
persons in seventeenth century New England “have 
left any evidence that they were deeply imbued with 
a true poetic insight . . . the Reverend Edward 
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Taylor.... and Anne Bradstreet.” 


Some twentieth-century critics, Samuel Eliot 
Morison, Perry Miller, and George Frisbie Whicher, 
have cheerfully given Anne Bradstreet scholarly 
recignition. In his anthology, American Poetry 
1671-1928, Conrad Aiken includes four of Anne 
Bradstreet’s best poems. F. O. Matthieson chose 
six of her poems for his Oxford Book of American 
Verse, published in 1950. 


The core of Anne Bradstreet’s poems, i.e. the 
quality of her religious faith, is attracting increas- 
ingly favorable comment. Her verse is seen as the 
“fine, frank confession of faith of a noble woman 
who found religion a rock in a weary land.” In her 
article, “A Tercentenary Appraisal of Anne Brad- 
street” in The William and Mary Quarterly, Eliza- 
beth Wade places this early American poet in the 
history of English literature as “the first English- 
woman who seriously and successfully chose for her 
occupation the writing of poetry,” and then adds 
that her “unfailing, dauntless trust in the wisdom 
and goodness of God was a rock on which poetry 
and empire could alike be built.” 


Her fixed and vital faith speaks clearly and with 
growing conviction to readers in our twentieth- 
century culture of chaos, uncertainty and despair. 


Samuel Eliot Morison has best analyzed the es- 
sence of Anne Bradstreet’s poetry, when he says in 


Builders of the Bay Colony: 


She could employ every adversity to some spiritual ad- 
vantage, and make good come out of evil. Anne Brad- 
street was a true daughter of the puritan breed whose 
soul was made strong by faith. She was unusual, and so 
far as we know unique, among the men and women of 
the first generation, in that her character, her thoughts, 
and her religion were expressed in poetry that has en- 
dured, and will endure. Her life was proof, if it was 
needed, that creative art may be furthered by religion. 

END 


THE main messages given at Urbana are available in book form and on tape. Students 


who were unable to attend the convention and those who have participated in previous 


conventions may wish to order the compendium at $1.75, Please send name and address 


with payment to Inter-Varsity Press, 1519 North Astor, Chicago 10 by March 1. 


Tapes are 1200 feet, double track, 334 inches per second (2 hours running time) at 


$5.00. If tapes are desired please write requesting special order form for tapes. 
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Prepare 


Ree tO pray? 


BY WARNER HUTCHINSON 


cas WE bow in prayer. Uh, Bill, will you 
please lead in prayer?” 

Generally we plan our meetings with care. We 
choose someone to speak to our group whom we feel 
will get across to a college audience. We suggest a 
topic for him to develop that will have appeal and 
significance to student life. Our hymns are thought- 
fully selected. We have decided upon a theme for 
the meeting and have put together the parts of the 
program to further and develop that theme. —All 
the parts, that is, except the public prayer. 

The chairman of the meeting usually just writes 
down “Prayer” on the little card he holds. The time 
comes in the program for the “Prayer” and the 
chairman glances quickly around the room. There’s 
Bill. Bill is a “keen Christian fellow.” Good old 
Bill. Bill can always lead in prayer. He won’t mind. 
So Bill is called upon. 

Maybe the chairman is unusually thorough in pre- 
paring the meeting. When the students begin to 
gather, he spots Bill and asks Bill if he would mind 
leading in prayer. Bill either says, “Sure, happy 
to,” and never gives it another thought until he is 
called upon, or he struggles with it until he is called 
upon, in the meantime missing all that happened in 
the meeting prior to his prayer. 

In any case, there is no thoughtful preparation. 
Very little care and attention are given to the public 
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prayer. It is considered something we just do. It 
would seem that we pray to pass the time until the 
important speaker shares his wisdom with us. He 
is expected to have spent far more time in prepara- 
tion to speak to our audience than Bill should spend 
preparing to speak for all of us to God. We expect 
our speaker to spend several hours carefully tailor- 
ing his message for our group. Bill prays for two 
or three minutes “off the cuff.” No wonder our 
public prayers are often insipid, vague and dull. 
The first objection I can hear raised is that we 
should not prepare for public prayer. It should be 
spontaneous and “from the heart.” But have you 
noticed that these spontaneous and informal prayers 
are usually formless and follow the same idea — 
prayer in and prayer out. Bill can always be counted 
upon to pray in about the same way every time, 
using the same language, repeating the same ideas 
in the same cliches. Bill has his own way of putting 
things, and he puts them that way each time he 
prays in public. It just might be that our “spon- 
taneous” prayers are not so spontaneous after all. 
How then can preparation for public prayer be 
made? There is first of all the long-range prepara- 
tion: a growing acquaintance with the classic litera- 
ture of prayer, such as The Book of Common 
Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Lutheran Service Book, the Private Prayers of 
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Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, the prayers of Fenelon 
and Richard Baxter. Among the finest of innumer- 
able present-day collections of prayers are John 
Baillie’s A Diary of Private Prayer and The Prayers 
of Peter Marshall edited by Catherine Marshall. 

Constant absorption of prayers such as these will 
begin to enlarge our ideas of what should be in- 
cluded in public prayer. The depths of the soul are 
plumbed in new (for us) language. The fulness of 
the grace and love of God are seen afresh. We find 
there is much to pray about that we had not pre- 
viously considered apt subjects for prayer. We see 
how generations of Christians have prayed pro- 
foundly in terse, rich language. 

What immediate preparation can we make for 
leading in public prayer at the next Inter-Varsity 
meeting? Written prayers are often wooden, and it 
is obvious they are read. Spontaneous prayers are 
often aimless and repetitive, and filled with well- 
worn phrases. Perhaps a compromise is best. Care- 
fully plan a public prayer. Then outline it on a 
small piece of paper. Put down key words, phrases, 
or even sentences. Then fill in around them spon- 
taneously when praying the prayer. 

Public prayer should be natural, not stilted nor 
artificial. Too often there is a grating affectation, 
the ministerial intonation. Use a voice loud enough 
to be easily heard (there are few things worse than 
a mumbled public prayer), yet let it be your normal 
speaking voice. Use language and sentence structure 
that come easily to you. Four simple rules have been 
suggested for improving public prayer: 

(1) Accent the verbs. (2) Keep the sentence 
structure simple. (3) Use direct address to God. 
(Prayer is to Him, not to your audience.) (4) Be 
affirmative and positive, not negative.’ 

Preparation for prayer in public leads to a greater meas- 
ure of coherence. Our thoughts are likely to be more 
logically arranged than if we depend exclusively upon 
the impulses of the moment. Preparation will probably 
provide a more clear and lucid diction, a richer choice 
of words. It will probably lead us toward greater sim- 
plicity and correctness of structure and syntax. And, per- 
haps as important as any of these, the preparation of 
public prayers is likely to assure definite limitations of 
time and topic.” 

Granted —a bit grudgingly perhaps — that we 
should prepare our public prayers, what is our next 
step? The chairman who is responsible for the 
meeting should inform the one who is to pray suf- 
ficiently ahead of the meeting to allow for adequate 
preparation. An hour to a week will do. 
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And what will Bill say in his prepared prayer? 
Naturally he will have thought through the theme 
of the meeting, he will have in mind its purpose 
and he will consider the nature of the group. He 
will also remember that his task is not to teach 
theology or preach a sermon, but to lead those at 
the meeting in prayer to God. So, using language 
the group can understand, he will talk simply and 
directly with God. 

There are at least seven areas Bill can develop in 
his prayer. In an IvCF meeting it would be most 
unusual for him to use all seven. Basing his prayer 
on the group’s condition and needs, and keeping in 
mind the purpose of the meeting, he would probably 
pray in two or three of these areas. 

Communion. Nothing more is asked of God than 
the rich privilege of fellowship with Him. We desire 
to know Him and thrill to His presence. In response 
to this prayer He whispers deep within us, “Be still, 
and know that I am God.” 

Praise. We marvel and are filled with reverent 
awe. With angelic hosts we say, “Holy, holy, holy.” 

Thanksgiving. We express to God our earnest 
gratitude for all He is to us and all He has done 
for us. 

Confession. We acknowledge that God’s judgment 
of us is correct, and agree with Him in sorrow that 
we have gone our own rebellious way. We ask for- 
giveness, confident that “He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins.” 

Intercession. We pray for others rather than our- 
selves. We remember the need and condition of all 
men. The Hungarian Christian and the Southern 
Negro and the Pakistani are worthy subjects of 
intercession. We too often are provincial in our 
praying and think only of our limited immediate 
situation. The missionary interests of our group 
should regularly be the subjects of our public inter- 
cession. 

Petition. We ask God to provide our own needs, 
material and spiritual, as a community of Christian 
students. 

Dedication. This is the giving of ourselves to God, 
to His purposes in us, and to the service of others. 

Thoughtful, prepared public prayer; prayer with 
meaning, dignity, and fitness: anything less is un- 
worthy. END 
1The Art of Conducting Public Worship. Albert W. Palmer. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 1946. 
2“Preparing to Pray in Public.” Elmer S. Freeman. The 
Minister's Quarterly. December 1956. p. 14. 
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M., NEEDS woman and woman needs man. They 
were created to be complementary to each other and 
the fulfilment of their basic needs is to be found in 
marriage. This is a source of wonder and thanks- 
giving to the happily married, but it may be the 
heart of a serious problem to those who are not. 

Women often complain that men do not under- 
stand them, and men are only too ready to agree. 
Logic predominates in a man’s thinking, intuition 
in a woman’s. He is more objective, she more sub- 
jective. Men complain that women seldom reach a 
right judgment because prejudice and emotion cloud 
the issues. Women reply that intuition short-circuits 
long processes of thought and that their conclusions 
are equally accurate. 

There are, of course, many women with trained 
minds who think as men do. But, on the whole, a 
woman is a more sensitive, subjective and emotional 
creature. Therein lies her greatness and her weak- 
ness. In Paradise Lost Milton blames Eve entirely 
for Adam’s failure because, being a woman, she 
allowed passion and emotion to cloud her reason. 
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A woman’s 


point of view 


BY DOROTHY WATTS 


Adam’s reason was stronger than his emotion and 
therefore he knew full well that it was wrong to 
eat the forbidden fruit. Unfortunately, according to 
Milton, he decided to be gallant and share the fruit 
and the punishment with Eve. Whether we agree 
with Milton’s judgment or not, it is true that women 
are essentially emotional creatures and that problems 
calling for special consideration arise out of this 
fact. 

In the past there have been many more women in 
this country than men, and it was therefore obvious 
that marriage was not for everybody. But now that 
this disproportion is changing, the situation is cor- 
respondingly undergoing a change, the effects of 
which are not yet apparent in experience or in our 
thinking. 

Christian girls who recognize the sin of marriage 
to a non-Christian will, however, be more restricted 
in their opportunity and choice. To many there 
comes a long period of waiting and testing before 
the right partner is given. For others the period of 
testing and waiting drags on and often ends in dis- 








illusionment and conflict. We have met many such 
casualties. Lives have been made bitter and nega- 
tive by disappointment, and times of opportunity 
have been wasted in introspection. 

But to some women, even at an early stage, there 
comes a definite call from God to be single. So often 
the single state is regarded as something negative; 
it can be very positive. Life in the community would 
suffer seriously without the devotion and care of 
welfare workers, nurses and teachers. But Paul went 
a step further when he compared the life of the 
unmarried woman with that of the married. “The 
unmarried woman concerns herself with the Lord’s 
affairs, and her aim in life is to make herself holy 
in body and in spirit. But the married woman must 
concern herself with the things of this world, and 
her aim will be to please her husband.” 

It is true that God does call some women to this 
life of single devotion to Him. He may lead them 
into a work which is so absorbing that it could 
permit of no marriage obligations. Mary Slessor, 
after the death of her mother, pioneered among 
fierce cannibal tribes where death was a possibility. 
Amy Carmichael was called to devote herself utterly 
to the children and women of Dohnavur. Mildred 
Cable rejected an early suitor because marriage 
would cut across God’s call to do pioneer work in 
China. God has work at home and abroad which 
only a single woman can do. There is a place for 
the married and the unmarried in the divine order 
of things, and the work of one is not more important 
than that of the other. What is important is finding 
what He wants us to do and doing it. 

But for many women a serious problem remains, 
and that is why this has been written. We shall 
treat the problem in three sections. First, we shall 
face clearly and frankly the nature of woman and 
her needs; then we shall consider the many dangers 
arising from failure to satisfy those needs; and 
finally we shall try to see what solution can be found. 

A woman needs to love and to be loved. Her 
reason may tell her that this is not possible in her 
particular circumstances, but her emotional nature 
demands it and feels starved without it. Many a 
woman is too proud to admit it. She prefers to 
appear a suffragette, insisting on the equality of 
the sexes, even on woman’s superiority to man! She 
often becomes masculine in her clothes, pretends not 
to like children, assumes a false independence and 
represses her femininity whenever possible. Deep 
down she knows that she is acting a lie. Repression 
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is not only harmful; it is a form of defeat. 

Another basic need in a woman is security. Some 
girls have had unsettled homes, sometimes divorced 
parents; and this results in a craving for stability, 
security and affection. But whatever the back- 
ground, woman was made a dependent creature. 
She needs someone strong and mature on whom she 
may lean and to whom she may look for protection. 
She may laugh at such ideas in her early twenties 
and glory in her independence; but later, if mar- 
riage does not come her way, she will face the prob- 
lem of loneliness, a sense of inadequacy, fears of 
ill-health, the limitations of living with women, and 
the slow realization that perhaps she may not marry 
at all and must face old age without close relatives 
and children. Fear has a disintegrating effect on 
personality and this is all the more serious when 
it is repressed. We must face the problem and ask 
God to help us solve it. 

Some women are ashamed to admit that they have 
strong sexual instincts, or that they ever experience 
physical desire. Perhaps this is a hang-over from 
Victorian days when the woman’s part in the mar- 
riage relationship was submissive, seldom coopera- 
tive. Certainly physical desire in most women is 
far less than that experienced by men; but it is 
there and we must face it, recognizing it as natural 
and God-given. 

Likewise the longing for family life and children 
is a normal development in a heaithy woman and 
was originally intended to receive fulfilment in mar- 
riage. But for many this fulfilment is postponed or 
impossible. Sometimes the strain is severe because 
past physical intimacies and broken friendships have 
already stimulated desire, and the frustration is 
therefore the greater. To deny these longings, to 
pretend we do not have them, is only to repress 
them. We must face them and seek God’s way out 
of our problem. 

The dangers of a wrong approach to these prob- 
lems are only too apparent. Frustration and repres- 
sion lead to neurosis and sometimes bitterness. There 
is nothing more tragic than to see a life made waste 
and sterile by resentment. Women, being emotional 
creatures, seem more prone to resentment than men. 
It is possible to blame God for our circumstances 
and to feel that He has been unnecessarily hard with 
us. We may call it resentment against life; but if 
we examine it carefully and honestly, it is often 
directed against God. We have met Christian 
women whose spiritual development has been ar- 
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rested by this spirit of bitterness. We do well to 
remember Paul’s warning to the Jewish Christians: 
“Be careful that none of you fails to respond to the 
grace which God gives, for if he does, there can 
very easily spring up in him a bitter spirit, which 
is not only bad in itself, but can also poison the 
lives of many others.” 

Another danger arising from a sense of frustra- 
tion is the temptation to seek satisfactions in friend- 
ships which are either wrong or unsuitable. 

B was a Christian girl who had played a leading 
part as a Bible class leader. She had made a strong 
stand as a Christian in a home which was quite 
antagonistic to religion, and she appeared stable and 
mature. As she approached her thirties she became 
unsettled, for most of her friends were married and 
she realized how much she needed love and security. 
The fact that she had herself taught girls that it 
was wrong to marry a non-Christian did not prevent 
her noticing and encouraging the attentions of a 
man in her office. He made no profession of being 
a Christian, but he was kind, sympathetic and at- 
tentive. Because she was off her guard, she felt that 
this friendship met her need at that moment. He 
was second best, but surely better than nobody at 
all. Such cases could be multiplied endlessly. The 
results are usually the same—disillusionment and a 
loss of spiritual power. 

Many a Christian student finds it hard to be 
alone in a residence where every girl seems to have 
a boy friend. Flirting and petting are so common- 
place that it seems dull and unadventurous to be 
prudish. The temptation to have a fling with non- 
Christian fellows, to gain some experience of men 
and be in the swing of things is very strong. It is 
dificult to stand against the tide of opinion that 
every girl worth her salt will use all her powers to 
attract the man she wants. It is harder still when 
the Christian man of her choice is unmoved by her 
advances and other men are only too willing to 
follow wherever she dares to lead. The temptation 
to fill in the blank with an unworthy substitute is 
hard to resist. 

Here we feel it right to mention the danger of 
seeking an unhealthy substitute for repressed affec- 
tion. Many women who are single form very healthy 
and desirable friendships with other women, and it 
is obvious that God often gives such a friendship 
to take the place of a married relationship. But 
there are attendant dangers which must be watched. 
Some friendships are too exclusive and intense. An 
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unhealthy sign is an undue physical demonstration 
of affection. One meets a good many examples of 
this, even in Christian circles, usually with a sad 
loss of spiritual power in both parties concerned. 

A and B were both on the resident staff of a girls’ 
school, B was a Christian in her late twenties who 
would have made an ideal wife and mother. She 
had no boy friend. A was a woman of the world, 
very attractive physically, who had had several 
broken friendships. She was not a Christian and 
was openly dissatisfied. The friendship seemed harm- 
less at first, but after a while it became embar- 
rassing to everyone but themselves. They became 
like an engaged couple, wishing always to be alone, 
sitting in the dark, holding hands and showing 
other unhealthy signs. Soon B began to lose all her 
interest in spiritual things and her work went to 
pieces. How often such cases are met in women’s 
colleges and residences where women are thrown so 
much into each other’s company. It is well to be on 
one’s guard, for it is no easy task to extricate one- 
self from such possessive and intense friendship. 

To others the attack comes along the line of self- 
pity. They look around at their friends and see them 
happily married with a new life full of interest and 
activity. They are conscious of missing something 
and wonder why these things have been withheld 
from them. They examine their appearance, their 
personality, their circumstances and opportunities. 
They become introspective and conscious of failure. 
This sense of inferiority causes them to withdraw 
more and more from the society of men and often 
from the society of married friends. As one girl 
said, “I should have loved to take that job but there 
were too many happily married couples there. I 
couldn’t have endured being with them.” Another 
girl said, “I wonder if you know what it’s like never 
to have had a proposal. Most of my unmarried 
friends have had some chance to marry, however 
unsuitable. Nobody has ever wanted me.” Few girls 
have the courage to admit that they feel unwanted. 
The thought is buried very deep and its harmful 
effects on the personality are all the greater. 

It is no far cry from self-pity to jealousy. It at- 
tacks so subtly that it is there before we are aware 
of it. We become prejudiced and find it difficult to 
wish happiness to others. The news of an engage- 
ment causes pangs of disappointment. We hope we 
shall not meet the happy couple; the sight of their 
happiness is torture to us. We find it hard to visit 
a happy home. The sight of the very things we long 
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for — husband, children and home — is unbearable. 
Our best friends become the objects of our jealousy 
when they become engaged. They find us reticent 
and aloof. We cannot enter into their happiness be- 
cause of the suffering it brings to ourselves. We are 
pleased to find petty things to criticize in them and, 
before we know what has happened, we are being 
critical and unjust with all the consequent loss of 
spiritual power and peace of mind. 

It is worth adding here that some married women, 
especially those who have married young, are extra- 
ordinarily insensitive to the struggles of an unmar- 
ried woman. They speak almost unkindly of “old 
maids” and “spinsters” and flaunt their own happi- 
ness—their engagement ring, their husbands, their 
children — before their unmarried friends. Many 
married women are guilty of great selfishness in 
their obsession with their family and personal af- 
fairs. They can talk of little else, because they are 
not interested in anything else. They are unaware 
of the struggles and difficulties which their friends 
are facing, nor do they realize how much their own 
thoughtless behavior has aggravated them. 

Although there are some casualties, there are also 
a number of fine Christian women who have faced 
up to these difficulties and found an answer to them. 
We would go further and say that they are fine 
Christian women because of these very difficulties. 
Remember that we are always tested most severely 
over the things which matter most to us. 

There are various practical ways in which a single 
woman may learn to cope with her circumstances. 
She may find an outlet for her home-making instinct 
in taking an apartment or some unfurnished rooms. 
She can plan, decorate, sew and gradually build up 
the type of home she needs. This will only bring 
real satisfaction if she feels she is creating it for 
others, above all providing a Christian home which 
God can use. One sees many examples of this. C 
is a busy doctor in a large industrial city. She has 
an apartment in an old city square. It is not a very 
good district nowadays, but it is central. It would 
be hard to find a Christian home anywhere in the 
country which God has used so much. Despite the 
busy life of the owner, her home is a center of 
Christian activity. She readily hands it over to 
students for their committees and meetings. She is 
always ready to give advice and discuss problems, 
although by nature she is shy and reserved. A con- 
stant stream of visitors stays there (whether she is 
there or not), and she herself is sometimes driven 
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to her bedroom because every other part of the 
apartment is occupied. She said that God had given 
her a verse during a period of loneliness which 
comforted and inspired her. It was Psalm 113:9, 
“He maketh the barren woman to keep house.” 

Psychology tells us that the corrective to sex 
frustration is sublimation. Work among children 
is one of the recognized practical outlets for the 
maternal instincts. Teachers, doctors, nurses, social 
workers, health visitors and others can find great 
satisfaction in their work. There are many un- 
wanted and neglected children needing love and 
security beside the sick and defective. The oppor- 
tunities for the Christian worker are great. 

Some women have had the courage to change 
their job late in life in order to find something more 
satisfying and worthwhile. D had lost her fiance in 
a plane crash two weeks before her wedding. She 
was a Christian girl and came through this severe 
testing well, but the months that followed were 
empty and frustrating. She was a clerical worker in 
the government, and after much prayer she decided 
to train as a social worker. For some time she found 
great satisfaction in this work; the serious problems 
of others dwarfed her own. Finally, after this period 
of trial in which she matured greatly, she married a 
Christian doctor and brought to her marriage a 
wealth of experience and depth of character she 
might otherwise never have acquired. 

We shall not all find sublimation in the same way. 
Some women are gifted with small children, others 
with teenagers, still others with old people. For 
some it may be a full-time job, for others a part- 
time activity. Some may have special gifts for visit- 
ing hospitals, homes and prisons, or for dealing with 
lonely individuals. Others can use their home and 
give hospitality. For the few with special gifts, an 
outlet may be found in music, writing or painting. 
There is a great need for Christians who can write 
well. Churches and Sunday schools are often ham- 
pered by lack of a good organist or pianist; Chris- 
tian posters and literature need skillful design and 
illustration. 

Whatever the outlet may be, we would stress that 
very often the unmarried years of a girl’s life are 
vital years of service. Should she marry early she 
would find her time restricted by home obligations. 
These are therefore years of oportunity, whatever 
the future holds, and they must not be wasted in 
fruitless introspection and self-pity, nor in laziness 
and self-indulgence. Remember that God sometimes 
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holds back marriage for a considerable length of 
time in order that some part of His work may be 
done first. 


During that time we must live each day to the full, 
for the present opportunity is what matters most. 
Many people live in the past and long for opportuni- 
ties which are gone. Others live in the future, plan- 
ning and dreaming what they will do several years 
hence. In the end they do nothing. Remember also 
that the years between twenty and thirty are vital 
training years when we should widen our experi- 
ence, increase our knowledge and gain spiritual 
maturity. If we waste this time in fruitless longing 
and husband-seeking we shall miss all that it offers. 
Let us be resolute in seeking first the kingdom of 
God and we shall find that God will bless us accord- 
ingly. A girl who makes the best of these years of 
waiting will have a far richer experience to bring 
to marriage, should this be God’s plan for her. 


But we must not forget that the attack will be 
constantly renewed. This means constant watchful- 
ness and discipline. At times of loneliness there 
must, be instant resistance to thoughts of self-pity, 
together with positive attention to the needs of 
others. At times when there is a tendency to grumble 
and feel neglected there must be positive thanks- 
giving for all God has given to be enjoyed. There 
must be discipline of one’s thought life, of pictures 
looked at and books read, discipline with regard to 
recreation, exercise and sleep so as to avoid over- 
tiredness and insure fitness of body and mind. 


These practical solutions to the problem are not 
sufficient in themselves, whatever the psychologist 
may say. The battle is fought on the spiritual level 
and it is here that it is won or lost. The only 
satisfying answer for the woman who has to wait for 
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marriage or face life alone is sublimation in its 
highest form, fellowship with God. This is no far- 
fetched ideal. Thousands through the years have 
proved it to be true. 

Let us consider the ways in which we can experi- 
ence close fellowship with God. First of all we must 
let Him break down any barriers that have grown 
up between us. Resentment and bitterness against 
life and circumstances are really resentment against 
God. Perhaps we have doubted His love for us. We 
may even have felt that He has a grudge against us 
and will always withhold happiness from us. All 
these things must be faced with honesty, and con- 
fession must be made to God. Then, and only then, 
will a sense of release and freedom transform our 
relationship with Him. 

We must now study seriously how to know God 
more intimately. Our study of the Bible will be very 
important. In the past we may have scrambled 
rather mechanically through a daily reading, but 
now we must study systematically, seeking to know 
God through His Word. We shall not be disap- 
pointed. In times of need we shall find God speak- 
ing directly to us. His Word will begin to have a 
vital influence on our lives and His friendship will 
become real. 

Prayer will be equally important. If God is our 
friend, we shall tell Him everything, even the 
thoughts and desires we hide from our closest 
friends. 

Paul wrote to the young Christians at Philippi, 
“Don’t worry over anything whatever. Tell God 
every detail of your needs in earnest and thankful 
prayer.” 

Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right, 

Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray. 

Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay; 

. .. But if for any wish thou darest not pray 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 
—Hartley Coleridge 

Perhaps we might mention in this context the 
great service rendered by many single women in 
intercessory prayer. During these years of waiting 
and preparation there is much time to pray. A 
woman who marries young and has children can 
barely find ten minutes to herself. The single woman 
can organize her day and set aside special time for 
prayer, though this will involve severe discipline. If 
she is serving God among children and others, she 
can spend her time in praying for them. 

(Continued on page 43, column 2) 
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nw WORLD wars of tomorrow have been fought 
many times. Maps with large circles in the daily 
newspapers have depicted the areas of total or 
partial destruction which would result from nuclear 
explosions. As these circles have swelled in diameter 
with the rapid increase in the technology of war, 
defense and counter-attack measures have been pro- 
posed, put into effect, thrown out as obsolete. 

Spiritual war is not fought tomorrow. We can 
prepare for tomorrow’s battle, but the preparation 
must be made today. And the spiritual battle going 
on at the time indicated on your watch must be 
fought now, today, this moment. The Lord whom 
you invited into your heart stands ready to help you 
now; He will not fight tomorrow’s battles for you 
until tomorrow has come. 

The Enemy would tell us that when , then 
we can really start living for God. He merely fills 
in the blank with the appropriate ideal situation. 
And the result? A weapon with which he continues 
to defeat millions of those who belong to Jesus 
Christ. 

Satan knows that he can’t change our basic desire 
to do the will of God, but if he can delay the fulfil- 
ment of this desire until “a more opportune time,” 
(in the very near future of course) he has accom- 
plished his purpose, for he has the deceit and power 
to continue this process ad infinitum, even to our 
grave. And so we go on living (?) like a donkey 
following some delicious morsel suspended in front 
of his nose from a stick tied onto his back. 

Most of us are familiar with the fillers which the 
Enemy proposes for inclusion in this lie. When we 
first come to know God in Christ, he suggests, 
“When I know Jesus Christ better...” This comes 
with many variations, such as “When I learn how to 
pray better...” “When I know more about the 
Bible...” “When I get more verses memorized . . .” 
or maybe even “After I’ve been a Christian 
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As we go on with Christ, this may be- 
become “Next semester when I won’t have such a 


heavy load...” “When I finish Bible college (or 


longer...” 
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seminary) ...” or “When I get out on the mission 
field...” 

The last clause of this lie may also vary to fit any 
situation. “When I’ve had those lessons in witness- 
ing, I'll start telling my unsaved friends about the 
Savior.” “When the situation in my dorm gets 
better, I’ll start leading a Bible study there.” “When 
I overcome such-and-such a sin, God can start using 
me.” “When the Christian kids on this campus get 
more on the ball, we can start having some impact 
on others.” The lie remains the same: When __, 
then ___., but until then, there’s not much I can do 
for Jesus Christ. 

But when when finally arrives, the Enemy doesn’t 
concede and shove off. He’s right there with the 
next variation. And we go on imagining glorious 
future victories for our Lord, while the Enemy 
continues to defeat us in the present, continues to 
keep us from sweet fellowship with our God in the 
present. The ideal situation never arrives, because 
when its supposed time comes, the Father of Lies is 
there, ready and waiting, with another lie. 

The commands of Scripture apply to.us now 
wherever we are. Jesus says to love, to give, to seek, 
to keep, to believe, to know, to abide, to receive, 
to pray. Paul exhorts us in all his letters to live for 
the Lord Jesus and with Him, rejoicing in Him al- 
ways—that’s now—and not just at some future time 
when we might feel a little more like rejoicing. 
Obedience to these commands cannot be in the 
future. We can only obey now. 

Therefore, let us rejoice in and abide in and 
enjoy our Lord now; let us throw off the heavy 
burden of future battles until the future comes, and 
learn “the immeasurable greatness of His power in 
us who believe.” —Ropsert L. Rutz 
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L. IS HARDLY surprising that Kathryn Hulme’s 
book quickly reached a high place on the best seller 
list. The popularity of the book is due in measure, 
at least, to a wide-spread interest in religion in 
general and also to the natural curiosity of people 
about the ins and outs of convent life. 

But the real appeal of the book lies in the 
character of Gabrielle Van der Mal, who leaves a 
life of mountain climbing in the Ardennes, cycling 
in Flanders, discussing medical books with her 
father, eating plump Zeeland oysters, to take the 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedience as Sister 
Luke in a Belgian Order of Nursing Sisters, and 
after 17 years of serving and struggling, “goes out” 
again into the world to serve her country as a nurse 
on the Belgian frontier. 

Miss Hulme tells the experience of Sister Luke 
with sympathy and sincerity. It is impossible to 
avoid feeling Sister Luke’s continuous struggle 
against self-will and pride, the conflict between the 
Living Rule and her own conscience, her supressed 
excitement when she at last is on her way to the 
Congo mission station. You are terrified with her 
when she is yanked into the padded cell of the 
schizo-maniac, the Archangel, and humiliated with 
her when she must beg for soup eight days as 
penance for disobediently entering the cell alone. 
You experience Sister Luke’s own shock when she 
discovers only a pile of bones of the native Banza, 
stripped clean by ants. You feel the luster of her 
golden days in the “tree House” when she is alone, 
apart from the “en masse” activity of the com- 
munity, recovering from TB. And you can sense the 
deep affinity between her and the expert, blustering, 
outspoken Dr. Fortunati as they work side by side 
over the operating table in the early tropical morn- 
ings. 
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a review 


by Evelyn Hayden 


It is impossible too not to wonder at the advice 
a Superior gives Sister Luke that she deliberately 
fail her examination at the School of Tropical 
Medicines to pacify the jealousy and inferiority of 
Sister Pauline and teach herself humility. You 
wonder at the rule to make no mention of one’s past, 
to take no hurried steps even in emergencies, to 
clip off one’s words—words of comfort or spiritual 
help—to a patient when the bell for the grand 
silence is rung every evening. You feel Sister Luke’s 
irresistible urge to read the forbidden newspapers 
during the war, and the justified love and anxiety 
for her father and brother that drive her to do it. 

But it is also impossible not to be challenged 
and caught up short by Sister Luke’s unwavering 
desire to please God, her determination to submit 
her will to His, her total giving of her love, talent 
and willing feet in service to God for others, her 
attitude of “All for Jesus” which runs through all 
her story. 

One of the strongest appeals in the book is her 
unalloyed honesty—with herself, with God and then, 
of course, with others. There are big conflicts, there 
are the nagging daily struggles with self. There 
are doubts and even confusions. But her coping 
with them, her decisions, even the one to leave the 
Order and go back into the world, are honestly and 
earnestly come by and the integrity of her character 
emerges bright and untainted. 

First of all, her desire to please God wholly is 
unquenchable. Her dedication is of herself to God 
for His own sake alone, not for any benefit she 
hopes to gain. He is worthy; furthermore, He has a 
right to ask anything at all of her and to expect 
glad obedience in return. She offers Him all. “I 
have not much more, besides love, than skilled 
fingers, a strong back and tireless feet to offer. 
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Mine to you, O Lord...” (p. 68). 


Sister Luke is single-minded, single-hearted, and 
she has a holy dread of being half-way with God. 
“You know my all-or-nothing soul,” she prays. “You 
know that I would flee the convent tomorrow if I 
thought that this lingering worldliness would stamp 
me always. Dear God, they are the most unhappy 
of Your servants, those half-caught, half-given. Help 
me to be not like that.” (p. 145) 


She also has an unwavering determination to 
submit her will, her natural will, to God’s’ will for 
her. She recognizes natural self-will and knows that 
God wants none of it. Self must not be justified, or 
coddled; it must be cut out like gangrene. This is 
difficult to do, for self is part of our own tissue, but 
it is into the empty place left by self that God 
enters, bringing His will, His humility, His help, 
and establishing the right relationship between the 
creature and the Creator that becomes the joy of 


both. 


One essential of life is commitment. A person 
must commit himself to something if life is to be 
purposeful and meaningful. The artist commits him- 
self to his art — painting, music, designing — the 
doctor to medicine, the teacher to his teaching, the 
business man to his business, the mathematician to 
mathematics, etc. He bends all his energy and 
imagination to gaining excellence in his occupation. 

Sister Luke makes her total commitment to nurs- 
ing. She has a passion for it as well as a feel for it, 
much of which was acquired from her father, an 
outstanding chest and heart specialist in Belgium, 
and from their discussions about medical books. 
She also has a passion to work in the Congo at a 
mission hospital station. This is on her mind and 
in her heart when she is studying for the exams on 
tropical medicine. She spends hours peering into 
the microscope at the minute life from the Congo, 
“the beautiful and deadly shapes which caused 
leprosy, sleeping sickness, yaws, malaria, and ele- 
phantitis” (p. 83), storing the knowledge in her 
keen memory. 

This, she thinks, is the Congo; this is the wide 
horizon that I prayed for in my work for God. 





ANNE BRADSTREET 


THE FINEST bread hath the least bran; the purest 
honey, the least wax; and the sincerest Christian, 


the least self-love.— Anne Bradstreet 
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When she arrives at her destination in upper 
Katanga and steps out of the train into the Congo 
night heavy with the smell of jacaranda and mimosa 
blossoms, prickling with the song of cicadas and 
distant drums, she is prepared and eager for the 
work to which she has already committed herself. 

A Christian is a person who has made a total 
commitment of his life to Christ—all his personality, 
his energy, his imagination, his potentiality, the 
total heart of his being. Surely this includes the 
work he is to do and at which he will spend most 
of his time. And surely God will lead him to a 
work for which he is best equipped, for it is God 
who has given the equipment. 

Who can understand more fully the inner tickling 
and direct more precisely the function of a creation 
than the One who created it for His own purpose? 
Naturally then, a human life can be brought to its 
fullest capacity and therefore its deepest satisfaction 
when it is committed into the hands of the Divine 
Creator to be shaped daily into His purpose. 

With so much at stake it seems amazing that the 
choice of commitment to God is left in our hands. 
It is even more amazing that we choose such half- 
hearted, half-committed lives. We are too satisfied 
with the mediocre; we indulge ourselves too easily; 
we choose our vocations too expediently. We are 
content with the good and will not wrestle for the 
best. We are satisfied, as C. S. Lewis says, with 
a puddle in the backyard when we have been in- 
vited to spend a day at the ocean. 

Difficult to give up the puddles? 

Perhaps so. But in exchange for them we receive 
a new, full, everlasting life through the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Benevolent Lord, the Fountainhead. 

Directly related to this total dedication to God 
is the quality of our work. I supose it is true that 
we take advantage of family indulgence and often 
present our birthday gifts belated, our Christmas 
gifts wrapped with second-hand paper and _ what- 
ever matching or unmatching ribbon is on hand. 
But when the gift is for someone in any way special, 
the process involves more care and expense, and 
accurate timing. The gifts to a monarch—Queen 
Elizabeth at her coronation — are often specially 
designed and always skillfully made. They would 
certainly never arrive late. The people who make 
them are never unaware as they work that the 
product of their craft will be received by royalty. 
They bring to it their best talents, the highest de- 
gree of perfection they can reach, certainly nothing 
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second-rate, nothing carelessly struck off. 

The Christian is working for a King. Isn’t the 
King of Heaven worthy of first-rate work? 

As a nurse, Sister Luke is always in the upper 
bracket. Her work is excellent, never slipshod. 
She trots tirelessly and ungrudgingly to the very 
limit of her (ebbing) physical strength. And from 
Dr. Fortunati, the demanding, irreligious, brilliant 
surgeon in the Congo clinic she gains praise. This 
is as it should be. Even after she is sent back to 
Belgium she clips her rest time short to get back 
into a hospital, where she tends the patients, in- 
spires the young nurse Lisa, even surreptitiously 
helps her countrymen who are in the throes of 
World War ut. Her days are full of service well 
done, gladly given. 

One of the most winsome traits of the book is 
honesty. Miss Hulme tells the story honestly and 
that is always appealing. But honesty is also a 
basic ingredient of Sister Luke’s character; she 
opens the door to her soul so that we see what is 
inside. Her talks with herself, her scrupulous self- 
inspection, her prayer to God, her relationships and 
conversation with others ring with honesty. 

To herself she admits truths about herself so 
naturally that they scarcely seem to be admissions; 
she is simply being what she is. And she reveals 
all kinds of thoughts and reactions: her thoughts 
of Jean, the boy she loved before she became a 
postulant, her delight in the quiet of the chapel 
in the slanting morning sunlight, her open joy in 
the soaring plain chant, as well as her searing 
humiliation as she confesses her faults before others. 
She shows us that her experience of being isolated 
and alone, quiet during her convalescence brought 
the deepest peace and taught her the greatest les- 
sons. She discovers that living simply and trusting 
God from day to day brings happiness. 

And then she is honest about her doubts. There 
is the torture of wondering if she really belongs 
in this vowed community of rigid, unquestioning 
discipline and obedience. “Was I truly called?” 
Perhaps most difficult in these early days is the 
desperate struggle before she could bring herself 
to take the perpetual vow. She has been in training 
with the others. The normal, expected thing, the 
culmination of events is to join her sisters in taking 
the vow. But in her honesty she hesitates. Am I 
ready? Am I worthy? Should there be such a 
struggle away from the natural to the supernatural 
life? Even the encouragement of her Superior who 
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sees her individualism and relentless self-examina- 
tions satisfies her little. “We need combative souls, 
not simply the phlegmatic ones who accept every- 
thing without questions... You must count on His 
grace. Never forget that He tests His real friends 
more severely than the lukewarm ones.” When she 
does make her vows her words spring from a heart 
honest and open before God: “I cannot promise 
You until death... but I shall try...” 

Genuine honesty fosters a close fellowship and 
intimate communication with God in prayer. Sister 
Luke tells God everything. She tells Him her great 
desire to go to the Congo. She tells her repeated 
failures to squelch pride, her hatred of being world- 
ly, her disappointment at the change in assignment 
from a bush station to a town station in the Congo, 
her rebellion at some orders of the Living Rule, her 
hatred of the Germans. 

And it is to God alone that she turns in her 
confusion, tensions, uncertainties. There is no pro- 
longed process to get her to turn, no ritual to bring 
her into God’s presence poised for communication, 
no long delay before a realization that she must 
(almost as a last resort) go to Him. It is as natural 
and immediate as breathing the air, for she lives in 
continuous awareness of God’s presence. This in- 
timacy is possible because even during the struggle 
and dissatisfaction there are love and trust, request 
and thanks to God—and also an unbending desire 
to please God and to know His will, a determination 
to press into the innermost presence of God and 
get His blessing. 

Such persistence is something like Jacob’s the 
night he was alone, having sent his family, servants 
and goods on ahead over the little ford at Jabbok. 
Alone and somewhat fearful at the prospect of meet- 
ing his brother Esau again, Jacob wrestled a man 
with him until the breaking of the day... And he 
said, “I will not let thee go, except thou bless me” 
(Genesis 32:26). The continuous strand of prayer, 
better called conversation with God, runs through 
Sister Luke’s life, and is always marked by intimacy 
and boldness: 

You cannot let me be a wordly nun. Blessed Lord, You 

know my all-or-nothing soul . . . You have ordered. Now 

You must give. (p. 145) 

You knew why I went [to the quicksands]. Why didn’t 

You remind me? (pp. 203-5) 

Help me to detach from those memories [of the Congo]. 

Help me to say Thy will with perfect grace. (p. 271) 

O God, You’ve permitted me to come this far .. . stay 

near me now for the rest of the way. (p. 334) 




































Where are You taking me, Blessed Lord? And for what 
purpose? (p. 294 ff.) 

We easily admit that God knows every thought, 
every motive of our inner heart, and yet in prayer 
(and Bible study, too) we manipulate to keep His 
finger away from the sore spot. We say the right 
words but strain out serious concentration as we 
worship. We ignore or refuse to verbalize, expose 
and confess the sin, the recurring failure, the per- 
sistent desire, the growing resentment that are so 
detrimental to our spiritual thriving. How foolish, 
proud, self-deceptive to be dishonest with God. For 
healing starts with exposure, facing what is really 
there, then asking God (who already knows it and 
loves us in spite of our false wiles) to forgive. This 
alone brings peace and gladness and _ spiritual 
health. 

Perhaps it is possible on the human level to 
withhold part of the truth about oneself and arrive 
at some degree of closeness. But God measures by 
the razor edge of His perfect truth and knows every 
deviation from it. Partial honesty (if there is such 
a thing) dishonors Him, for He knows all. With- 
holding part of the truth, when all is known, is 
false. Spasmodic obedience is disobedience. How 
can there be any intimate fellowship, any deep 
prayer relationship between a “half honest,” half 
surrendered man and a God who sees the half-ness 
and has demanded all? Why do we not come in 
total honesty to our God, who is full of compassion 
and mercy and who delights to do us good? What 
is so valuable to our hearts that we let it cheat us 
of the freedom and joy and goodness of knowing 
God in prayer? 

Honest living before God cannot help but bring 
honesty in our relationships with others. | Sister 
Luke’s honesty with people is as unquestionable as 
her honesty with God. She is forthright, clear, un- 
equivocal in all her conversations, whether they be 
with her superiors, her equals, the Doctor, Africans. 
This adherence to the truth makes her courageous 
and sure-footed. She never tries to cover up or 
excuse. 

Sometimes the voice of her own integrity and her 
fierce sense of justice conflict with the inflexible 
authority of the Living Rule, the authority of the 
Church, as embodied in her Superiors. But she is 
always compelled by her own honesty to act or 
speak, knowing God does not tolerate hypocrisy. 
She must do well on her exams despite the Supe- 
rior’s suggestion that she fail. She must rush to the 
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swamp where a flash flood has sucked three men 
into the quicksand. She thinks only of saving their 
lives, not of asking permission to leave the grounds. 
During the war she must help the Allies and her 
own countrymen despite the urgent request to re- 
frain from participation in any patriotic activities. 
She must make confession of her hatred of the 
German enemy, her relief at seeing the German 
nurse die, her flouting of the Rule. Often she is 
bafled and confused by the unreasonableness and 
even uncharitableness of the orders, but her honest 
thinking outweighs the superimposed authority of 
the Rule; her conscience tells her she is responsible 
to God. “What I do is between God and me alone.” 
(p. 291) 

It is her honesty which, after a long and lonely 
inner battle brings her to the inevitable decision 
to throw off the confinement of her nun’s habit and 
go out into the world, relieved and free. She can- 
not go on confessing the same “faults” over and 
over: talking too long with student nurses, failure 
in charity and forgiveness to the enemy, lateness to 
meals and devotions caused by talking to a frightened 
patient after the grand silence had begun. She 
cannot pretend she knows nothing about the prog- 
ress of the war and has no desire to help her com- 
patriots. She cannot supress, much less snuff out 
her patriotism. She cannot withhold her help from 
Linda, the young nurse, who is involved in getting 
food stamps to the Belgium soldiers in hiding. She 
cannot turn away the British flyer but hides him in 
a room in the TB wing and pastes the door with 
newspaper so the Nazi inspectors will believe she is 
fumigating. 

Her rebellion is never against God; it is against 
the indisputable authority of the Living Rule. She 
is not fighting for her own rights or for benefits for 


herself. She is fighting for what she believes is 
right. And she exposes the whole spiritual battle 


before God. When she is sure the only answer is 
to leave the community in which she has served for 
17 years, she speaks to the chaplain about a release. 

“Christ will not abandon me if I go out.” 

“The world is risky now,” the chaplain warns. 

“But would it not be hypocrisy to remain in the 
convent only through fear of the world?...1 be- 
lieve that even the smallest gesture of charity made 
in the world, with joy, would be ten times more 
pleasing to God than all the work I do under a 
Holy Rule I only pretend to obey.” 

“Perhaps. But how do you know you'd please 
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God more in the world than you do here?” 
“Because God hates a hypocrite.” (p. 310). 
When the letter of release from the cardinal 

finally comes, she is relieved by a sense of peace. 

The process of transformation is painful, for she 

is denied the blessing of her superior, and sent 

alone from the convent to an affiliated house. Here 
in a small room she folds away the garb of Sister 

Luke. A few minutes later Gabrielle van der Mal, 

dressed in a nondescript blue suit and carrying a 

pasteboard suitcase, leaves the building by another 

door. 

For the first time in 17 years her eyes take in the 
wide horizons of the town without her turning her 
head. Suddenly a noise from the sky pierces 
through the strangeness and newness of Gabrielle 
van der Mal. It is the whizz and whine of a V-1. 
Eight weeks from the time she stands here she is 
creeping among the ruins of bodies and buildings of 
the Allied port Antwerp, wearing the uniform of an 
English army medical unit issued by the Belgian 
underground. 

Perhaps Sister Luke is an above average person; 
perhaps her life is too unusual to coincide with 
common experience. But many of her qualities and 
attitudes are worth emulating. Her whole person 
challenges a Christian with many vital questions. 
Am I really serious about giving up everything to 
God?—serious enough to do it? Am I fervent in 
my eagerness to please Him? Does He know every- 
thing about all my business? Am I utterly honest 
in all my relationships right now? Am I ready to 
go anywhere (even where I don’t especially want to 
go) so long as His will directs it? Have I made a 
total commitment of all of myself to God? Do I 
do it at the start of every day? Have I invited 
Him into every corner of my life? (He always 
accepts.) Am I determined to have His will, nothing 
less ? 

Do I have the courage as a Christian to do and 
say what I believe is right, to break the pattern of 
what I have been doing when I believe it is wrong 
for me to continue, to leave the group I have been 
associated with when it would be hypocrisy to stay? 

Have I submitted to God’s surgery that cuts self 
out daily? 

Have I known the deep delight of being alone 
with God and in that time of communion learned 
some truth first-hand from Him? 

Is the work of my daily schedule done well, 
worthy of the Name for which it is done, to which 
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it is presented? 

God has endowed every person with uniqueness. 
The desire to express that distinguishing self is 
strong. It can motivate hard work and great sacri- 
fices. It can create great problems and tensions. 
But’ the answer to the struggle is not in harder 
work, greater sacrifices, more persistence to make 
one’s way. The answer is in yielding—yielding to 
God who not only bestowed the gifts but gave them 
for a unique purpose that no one else can fill. He 
cannot, however, lead any person into His purpose 
until the entire life of the person is voluntarily 
returned to Him as the Owner who has all the rights 
to it. The self must be cleaned out. We must ac- 
knowledge our deserved death and acknowledge that 
God’s own Son undeservedly paid the death penalty 
for us. 

We must submit, not to any Living Rule, nor to 
any rules of living, but to the Living God who 
claims all our allegiance and devotion. Other rules 
bind and restrict. Self-rule warps and hinders and 
frustrates. God releases, frees; He raises the locks 
and, when He has washed away the self and sin, 
the flood tide of His eternal life flows in. What a 
magnificent replacement! 

However the struggles will not be over with us 
any more than with Sister Luke. But as the channel 
yields to the fresh flow and force of the stream, it 
will more and more fill the purpose God intended. 
The life of a Christian surrendered every day to 
God’s will and purpose for that day (for all our 
decisions, words, deeds are made in days) will be 
brought to its highest capacities, its deepest satis- 
faction—and all will be to the praise of the glory 
of the grace of God, who has made and given and 
fulfilled. 

The seventeenth century Anglican parson and 
poet, George Herbert, (sometimes called “that holy 
man Mr. Herbert”) knew at first-hand the spiritual 
struggles that go on between the soul alone and God. 
He also knew the joy and restoration that come with 
surrender. When he came to the end of his life he 
took his little book of verses and, handing it to the 
servant of one of his good friends, said, “Sir, I 
pray deliver this little book to my dear brother 
Ferrar, and tell him he shall find in it a picture 
of the many spiritual conflicts that have passed 
betwixt God and my soul, before I could subject 
mine to the will of Jesus, my Master, in whose 


service I have now found perfect freedom ...I and 
it are the least of God’s mercies.” END 
41 















By EDWIN YAMAUCHI 


ae STOIC impassionately accepts life’s calamities. 
The Muslim says “kismet” as the irrevocable over- 
takes him. 

But the Christian is to cry “God be praised” for 
the trials which his Father allows to come to him. 

“My brethren,” writes the Apostle James, “count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations” 
(7's2). 

Disappointments, difficulties, annoyances, prob- 
lems, frustrations, sorrows: the Christian is to con- 
sider all these reasons for joy, “all joy.” 

Yet “who is sufficient for these things?” Writing 
to first century Christian refugees, James gives six 
reasons why those who put their faith in Jesus Christ 
can rejoice in times of testing (vv. 3-17). 

(1) God has a purpose in trials. 

“Knowing this, that the trying of your faith 
worketh patience. But let patience have her perfect 
work, that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing.” 

Patience is personified as a craftsman working on 
us, molding and perfecting us through trials. How 
many rough edges in our lives could be smoothed 
away, if we were submissive to God’s hand. When 
our roommate or our co-worker chafes us with his 
ways, we can blow up, shattering as a brittle bowl 
in the potter’s hand, or we can rejoice in that trial 
and emerge, a tempered vessel unto glory. 
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WHEN TROUBLE COMES 


“ a study in James 


(2) God has an answer for trials. 

The familiar fifth verse, seen in context, sparkles 
in an unusual light: “If any of you lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him.” 

To ask “Why, Lord?” in a querulous, rebellious 
tone is sin. But God delights to answer the same 
question asked in a trusting, submissive voice. He 
promises us wisdom to understand why trials come 
into our lives and wisdom to know how to act in the 
midst of them. 

And how does He give? Freely, generousiy, un- 
stintingly. Therefore we can ask in faith, not as 
a surge of the sea that rolls steadily on for a dis- 
tance, only to be tossed into the air in a fan of spray 
by an opposing breeze. 

(3) God reveals true values through trials. 

Poor and rich believers underwent common trials 
in the early Church’s persecutions. On the other 
hand, each class of believers had its peculiar trial 
arising out of the social status of its members. The 
poor no doubt experienced constant trial in their 
penury. The rich may have thought it a trial when, 
upon becoming Christians, they had to mingle with 
common men who had also become Christians. 

But James here implies that neither of these was 
a trial at all. Common faith in Christ should reveal 
and destroy the false values which both rich and 
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poor placed upon material things, whether in the 
possession of them or the lack of them. 

Do our trials illuminate the false values we 
cherish? Were we not such inveterate worshippers 
at the twin shrines of comfort and convenience, half 
our “trials” would disappear. 

Do we live for God and His glory alone? If we 
did, we would not be so quickly irritated by others 
and frustrated by ourselves. 

(4) God has a reward for those who endure trials. 

“Blessed is the man that endureth temptation: 
for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown 
of life, which the Lord hath promised to them that 
love him.” 

Throughout this passage, the Authorized Version 
uses the word temptation. But in contemporary 
English, the word trial would be a better translation 
of the Greek, through verse twelve, since present- 
day usage relegates temptation to an occasion in- 
citing to evil. Satan tempts for evil purposes, that 
we might sin and fall. God tries us for gracious 
beneficent ends, that we might conquer and mature. 
He longs to grant us character in this life, crowns 
in the next. 

(5) Trials, not rejoiced in, become temptations. 

“Let no man say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God: for God cannot be tempted with 
evil, neither tempteth he any man: But every man 
is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, 
and enticed.” 

James here uses the word tempted in the sense of 
incited to sin, rather than in the sense of put to 
the test, as in the preceding verses. By this word 
he provides a transition from one sense to the other. 
And it is natural for him to do so. For if we rebel 
rather than rejoice when God puts us to the test, 
permitting trying circumstances to come into our 
lives, the trial becomes a temptation. 

The test of God, rejected, becomes the tool of 
the devil. 

Yet we are not to blame God. True, the trial was 
of God. But when an unaccepted trial becomes 
temptation and is yielded to, the sin is ours. We 
are responsible for the evil. This stems from two 
basic truths: no evil originates in God; no genuine 
good originates in man. (Cf. Romans 7:18) 

(6) God is the giver not primarily of trials, but 
of blessings. 

Far from God’s being the author of evil, as man 
in his trials may think, God is the source of a 
continuous flow of good. For after warning us, 
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“Do not err, my beloved brethren,” James declares, 
“Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” His bounty knows no measure, His faith- 
fulness casts no shadow. He never changes or turns 
away from us. 

For Christians, trials are incipient blessings. If 
we learn to rejoice in them, we gain stability and 
maturity of character (vv. 2-4); godly wisdom (v. 
5); insight into the true values of life (vv. 9-11) ; 
a reward in eternity (v. 12); a safeguard against 
possible sin (vv. 13-16); and an understanding of 
the totality of God’s good gifts (v. 17). 

Do we need more reasons for rejoicing in our 
trials? May we, through them, be “perfect and en- 
tire, wanting nothing.” END 





A WOMAN'S POINT OF VIEW 
(Continued from page 35) 


Many of our Christian friends need our prayers. 
Missionaries are in need of prayer partners who will 
take an intelligent interest in their work and pray 
with them through the difficulties. Thus she will not 
only serve God in a vital way, but she will enrich 
her own spiritual life. To talk to God whenever we 
can about everything we can is to know Him well. 

As we enter into this close relationship with God 
the battle for our own way grows less. We begin to 
realize that His will is good, perfect and acceptable. 
We reach that point when we are ready to go abroad 
or stay at home, to marry or remain single. We are 
ready to trust the future in His hands unreservedly. 
Then we begin to know more of that true satisfaction 
of which David wrote: “He satisfieth the longing 
soul, and filleth the hungry soul with goodness.” 

There are many women of God today, as well as 
yesterday, who have found this to be true. An 
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elderly unmarried woman serving God as a matron 
in a boys’ school has long been a source of help and 
inspiration to others. As a young missionary she 
lost her fiance in a tragic accident. She had no 
close relatives to whom she could turn. She learned 
to find all her satisfaction in God. “He is mother, 
father, sweetheart and everything else to me,” she 
said. Another younger woman who has _ passed 
through all these difficulties and is now living a 
happy, well-adjusted life as a busy doctor, in telling 
of her experience, summed it up in these words: 
“God does satisfy. He really does.” END 

Copyright 1958 by Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. 
From the book Towarp CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. 





CHRISTIAN SECURITY 

(Continued from inside back cover) 
whether we are “accepted” or not. We find that we 
need some source of security and confidence, some- 
thing to give us standing with our fellowmen. 

And all too often we try to find this security by 
embracing some doctrine or other which we know 
will give us acceptance with a particular group of 
people. We try to compensate for our lack of con- 
fidence by following some “party-line” — not so 
much because it is right in itself, as because it gives 
an “in” with the party. This tendency is often what 
lies behind our advocacy either of separation or of 
involvement. 

Some people whose sense of insecurity is height- 
ened by the fact that they really have no non-Chris- 
tian friends will try to compensate by loudly and 
vociferously proclaiming the evils of “friendship 
with the world.” Some who always feel out of place 
at social functions will declaim against them in the 
name of “separation from the world.” And in so 
doing, they will be winning for themselves a place 
of acceptance with all other separationists, and will 
be developing a feeling of superiority over other 
Christians, who, according to this theory, are still 
being worldly. 

At the other end of the scale are the people who 
are naturally gregarious, who have a particular 
aversion to being in any way different from others, 
and who find it very hard not to be “one of the 
boys.” Their tendency is to compensate for a sense 
of insecurity by advocating involvement, because 
this helps them to rationalize away their doubtful 
behavior and gives them an “in” with other “en- 
lightened” Christians. 

Surely the real solution to the problem of world- 
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liness lies not in our wildly embracing one theory 
or the other, but in our finding such security in the 
Lord Jesus Christ that we don’t need any other 
prop to lean upon. If we are fully trusting in the 
Lord Jesus as our life, we will not be afraid that 
keeping company with “publicans and sinners” will 
corrupt us any more than it corrupted Him. 

Nor will we feel that we must have the fawning 
approval of a closed society of fellow separationists. 

But on the other hand, we will have no need to 
be a reactionary or an iconoclast, and we will not 
feel left out and sorry for ourselves if the world 
hates us, any more than our Savior did. 

The Lord Jesus Christ wants to be Himself the 
full answer to our acknowledged and completely 
human need for security and confidence. END 





CAMPUS NEWS 

(Continued from back cover) 
gram and found them challenging to others. The 
group's Christmas program was presented by stu- 
dents from London, Ont., Bible Institute and Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

e Missionary films on the return of Jewish people 
to Israel and on conditions in Pakistan and India were 
shown by the FMF chapter at Piedmont Bible College. 
There was group prayer for these needs. 

e The River Campus group at the U. of 
Rochester held a lecture series to reach a wide circle 
of contacts and friends made through the group, 
and for their own strengthening in basic truths of 
Scripture. Elwyn Davies was the speaker. 

e@ IVCF'ers at lowa State College directed the morn- 
ing chapel service one day during Religion in Life Week. 

e Inter-Varsity chapters at the U. of California 
(Santa Barbara and Los Angeles campuses) and 
Long Beach State College joined for a week-end 
conference. Sixty students attended. The program, 
based on “The Authority of the Holy Spirit,” in- 
cluded student-led Bible studies and talks by Miss 
A. Wetheril Johnson, former missionary. 

e@ Simmons College IVCF joined with the Christian 
Association to present the annual Christmas chapel 
service. 

e T. E. McCully, father of Ed McCully, one of 
the five missionary martyrs in Ecuador, presented a 
slide lecture about the five men at a Purdue U. 1vcF 
meeting. More than 300 attended, several put their 
faith in Christ, and a number gave their lives to 
the Lord for His service. —James W. REAPSOME 
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CHRISTIAN SECURITY 


O.. OF THE most controversial issues: among 
Christians today is the whole matter of “worldli- 


ness.” 


In almost every group you will find two factions. 
One consists of those who advocate entire “separa- 
tion.” They will tell you to separate yourself from 
worldly people as far as possible. Don’t join a 
fraternity, they will say, or get involved in student 
government, but keep entirely clear of all campus 
social functions, and avoid making close friends of 
non-Christians. 

On the other hand there will be the faction which 
advocates involvement. These people will tell you 
that you ought to join a fraternity, that you ought 
to participate in the social life of the campus, that 
you ought to spend as much time as you possibly 
can with non-Christians and accompany them to 
their parties and entertainment. They will empha- 
size your responsibility as a Christian to get close 
to the non-Christian and share his way of life as 
much as possible in order to keep the channels of 
communication wide open. 

What is the right answer? 

I believe that before we can come to any solution 
we must see that the heart of the problem lies deeper 
than we often realize. It begins with the deep-down 
sense of insecurity that is part of our human nature. 


We find ourselves constantly wondering what 
other people think of us and wanting to know 
(Continued on page 44, column 1) 
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e The ivcF chapter at Oberlin, O., College re- 
ports increased interest in the weekly Sunday meet- 
ing and in the daily noon prayer meetings. Up to 
30 have been attending the former, while the latter 
have become large enough so there are now two 
groups. Personal witness resulted in a freshman girl 
coming to Christ. Bible studies are being held in 
some of the dorms. 


e “The Red River of Life” film was shown by the 
U. of Virginia group. Publicity included posters, news- 
paper, radio and church announcements, and word-of- 
mouth. More than 125 attended and a real witness to 
the Lord resulted. 


e An enthusiastic nucleus has started the Com- 
muters’ Christian Fellowship at Macdonald College, 
McGill U., Montreal. Regular 1vcF meetings are in 
the evening, but this group meets 20 minutes daily 
at noon for Bible study and prayer. At a showing 
of one of the member’s slides of the Holy Land, sev- 
eral non-Christians began to consider their relation- 
ship to God. The Macdonald chapter holds a hymn- 
sing every Sunday evening after supper in a room 
opposite the cafeteria. 


e Forty-three Bryan U. students attended the South- 
eastern Regional Fall Conference of the Student Foreign 
Missions Fellowship and IVCF. L. E. Maxwell and A. M. 
Sutherland spoke. The tone of the conference was set 
by the first message, ‘“‘Unconditional Surrender.” 


e Tri-State College Christian Fellowship (An- 
gola, Ind.) and Ball State Teachers College Chris- 
tian Fellowship (Muncie, Ind.) joined for a week- 
end conference. George Haberer spoke on John 12. 
A student from Jamaica found Christ at Tri-State, 
where five weekly Bible studies are in progress. 
Students are praying that study groups will be 
started in two new dorms. 


e Harvard Christian Fellowship continued its cloth- 
ing drive for needy Hungarians until Christmas. Begun 


return portage guaranteed 


last summer, the project has already resulted in one 
large bundle of warm clothes being sent to Hungary. 
Students are praying it will be delivered safely. 


e “Fellowship Facts” is the name of a new 
4-page paper published by ivcF students at the U. 
of Western Ontario. It contains announcements of 
activities, prayer requests, and news of alumni. 


e Friday evenings a group of graduate and student 
nurses and doctors of the Campus Christian Fellowship 
at Indiana U. Medical Center, Indianapolis, are respon- 
sible for a clinic at a downtown mission, providing free 
medical care and witnessing to the men. 


e The Grinnell College, Iowa, group has organ- 
ized and elected officers for the first time. Students 
praise God for His leading in this and for the fruit 
which is coming from six dorm Bible studies. There 
also are Wednesday evening discussion groups and 
daily prayer meetings. 


e Nurses at Harlem Hospital, New York City, have 
started a Bible study. Meeting each Thursday at 6 p.m., 
they have been studying a specific book of the Bible, 
or Inter-Varsity booklets, such as Hold the Faith. Though 
beginning with few nurses, the meetings have been 
profitable. 


e The Foreign Missionary Fellowship of Marion 
College, Ind., has a project to give $6,000 for the 
support of two missionary families. The group’s 
convention theme was, “Unto the Uttermost Part of 
the Earth,” and speakers were Samuel Wolgemuth, 
Miss Eva Gilger, and Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Ellis. 


e Spartan Christian Fellowship (IVCF at Michigan 
State) cooperated in a January lecture series with 10 
other Protestant groups to present Jesus Christ to stu- 
dents and faculty. Dennis Baly of Kenyon College was 
the speaker. Five days of meetings included lectures, 
coffee hours, discussions and luncheons. 


e Students at U. of Western Ontatrio Medical 
School used three testimonies for a “fireside” pro- 


(Continued on page 44, column 2) 








